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r Other Christs 


Lines written on the occasion of the 1915 ordinations at Oconomowoc. 


Throughout the coming years, in joy and fear, 
You are th’ anointed Priests of God. In streams 
Of gold the Sacred Oil is coursing clear 
Along your hands; come true are all your dreams. 
Unloosed your tongues to speak a speech that brings 
: A God to earth; your puny arms made strong 
To raise aloft th’ Omnipotent Who “swings 
The earth a trinket at His wrist;” along 
Th’ Eternal Hills as beacons set to guide; 
Upon the walls as towers reared to sound 
In trumpet tones the coming foe; to chide 
With shepherd’s love the lamb in brambles bound; 
The soul of stained Innocence to cleanse 
In crystal streams baptismal. Sinners’ tears 
Will fall in sorrowed beads, when no one kens 
But you who see the drought of withered years. 
Brave knights of old ne’er served a greater lord 
Than you who bow the knee upon the dais 
f Him who reigns alone. The flaming sword 
Of Truth within your grasp must ever blaze; 
Its circling light’nings round the silent state 
j Of tabernacled Love proclaim afar . 
q That angel-sentries stand before the gate 
Of Eden still. which sinful feet would mar. 
Along Death’s valley must you valiant go, 
Upon your heart the Master golden-pyxed, 
Within your hands the Sacred Oil. The foe 
On this dread hour his final hope has fixed ;— 
With Jesus on your breast there’s naught to fear: 
The Bread of Life will quicken unto life 
The fainting soul; the Sacred Oil the drear 
And sin-stained senses purify; the strife 
Will end in shame to Hell and victory 
For you. Adown the years you keep your pace 
Like other Christs to heal the misery 
Of sin, until, ah me! there comes the Face 
That haunted all your years; the soothing Voice 
That tingled oft amid life’s busy hum: 
“My faithful ones your task is o’er, rejoice! 
Uplift your eyes and ‘clasp My hand and come’!” 


Jas. P. Cott, C. Ss. R. 
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BY THE QUEEN’S MERCY 





All graces come to us through Mary; this is the principle, as we 
have seen, on which St. Alphonsus built his confidence in devotion to 
our Blessed Lady. But is this not a bold saying? “I do not pray to 
Mary every time,” someone may say: “does St. Alphonsus mean that 
therefore I shall not obtain what I ask for? Or does he even mean to 
go so far as to say that God can give no grace unless Mary ask for it?” 

No; to each of your questions, no; St. Alphonsus means nothing of 
the kind. Though you do not mention our Blessed Mother in your 
petition,—actually, you will not receive the grace you ask for, without 
her help, even unsought ; though God could give graces without Mary’s 
intervention,—actually, He gives no grace except her voice be joined 
to your petition. This is what St. Alphonsus meant. Therefore, it 
is not possibilities that St. Alphonsus is speaking of, but of a great fact. 
God is omnipotent; Mary is infinitely beneath God; He needs her not. 
But, for His own infinite purposes, He has taken her as His cashier ; 
and every check that comes in, and every coin that passes out of the 
banks of heaven, passes through her hands. God could have arranged 
matters otherwise ; but this is the plan He has adopted. You may pray 
then, without mentioning Mary’s name; you may use the intercession 
of other Saints; powerful though they be they will solicit Mary’s aid. 

“But, Father, are you not trying to tell us how God acts in heaven? 
And who can know that? Who has ever seen how our prayers are 
carried before God’s throne, and how God hears and grants them? And 
yet, who but one who has seen it can describe it to us?” 

You are right. Reason alone can never tell us how God acts in 
this matter. Reason may tell us that it would be very natural for 
Mary to have so important a place in the order of grace. She bore our 
Divine Saviour; she alone is sinlessly, immaculately conceived; she 
shared most intimately in her divine Son’s life and suffering; no crea- 
ture ever, except the Sacred Humanity, was so full of grace and favor 
in God’s eyes as Mary. All this makes it very reasonable that she 
should have extraordinary power of intercession; nay even, we should 
not be much surprised if she were made the dispenser of all grace. 

All this, however, does not yet prove the fact. Revelation alone 
can assure us of this. And has God deigned to reveal anything in this 
regard? Has He anywhere told us that He has placed the treasures of 
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His grace in Mary’s hands, has made her, as it were, His cashier? 

Yes, God has told us this; not indeed in those express words, but 
in terms fully equivalent. God speaks to us in two ways: by Tradi- 
tion and by Holy Scripture; we call these, the written and the spoken 
word of God. 

By Tradition we mean the sum of all that our Divine Saviour told 
His Apostles and did in their presence, which was never written, but 
was simply passed down from age to age, as a precious heirloom; just 
as in families traditions of grandparents and great-grandparents, their 
sayings and doings, are handed down from generation to generation. 
It is the living word of God who is with his Church even to the con- 
summation of the world; it is the life-blood of the Church which the 
Holy Ghost, its soul, quickens and sends thrilling through all the 
members of the body of the Church. 

But how can we distinguish this living word of God? In many 
ways. There is the liturgy of the Church: in it we feel the pulse of 
Christ’s mystic Body ; it is the truest throb of Faith; so that theologians 
have adopted as a universal maxim the expression used by Pope St. 
Celestine long years ago (431): “Lex orandi, lex credendi” i. e., the 
Church’s prayer becomes a rule of faith. 

This living word of God is preserved to us also in the writing of 
the Fathers. When healthy blood flows in our veins, we show it by 
our actions: the members that are quickened by it act with vigor and 
energy. So these Fathers of the Church are men who were quickened 
by the soul of the Church, in whom the blood cf God’s living word 
flowed in healthy streams. To them then, we can look for outward 
expression of God’s Word. 

Now the Fathers realize that Mary’s connecticn with man’s salva- 
tion was not exhausted by the role she played in the drama of the 
Incarnation. Then she gave us our Redeemer; she gave Him to man- 
kind. But just as Jesus, by dying for us saved mankind, but in the 
Mass and in the Sacraments, and in every grace applies His merits to 
each individual, so in the eyes of the Saints, Mary too, co-operates 
in the salvation of every individual, in the dispensation of every grace. 


The names they give to Mary already indicate this. What else does 
it mean to be “the treasury of all graces” as they call her, except that 
she is the Mother in whose lap lie the sweetmeats of heaven which 
we long for like little children; except that from her must come the 
graces we need in our daily wants and struggles? Or how could they 
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call her: “Ladder between heaven and earth” or “Gate of heaven’’? 
Only because Christ came down to earth through her? No; but also 
because she is the ladder by which each of us must ascend to heaven, 
each step some good deed, each good deed the result of some grace 
we received through our Mother. When they speak of her, then, as 
“the Hope of the children of Eve’, it is not simply because of her was 
once born our Redeemer, but rather because from her we expect the 
graces and aids we need in the battle of life. 

This is why they speak in terms altogether general: “all graces ;” 
for she is ‘the treasury of grace,” ‘“‘the throne of grace,” “the ladder 
of heaven,” ‘the hope of all.’ So fond are the Fathers of this truth 
that they try to illustrate it in various ways. 


St. Bernard, for instance, writes with almost poetic tenderness: 
“You must look higher still if you wish to know how much God wished 
us to honor Mary; for He placed in Mary the fulness of every good, 
so that if we find in ourselves the least spark of hope, the least grace, 
the least assurance of salvation, we might know that it has come to us 
through her who ascended to heaven flowing with delights. A garden 
of delights is she on whom Christ not merely breathed when He came, 
but through which he roamed at pleasure like a divine southwind, so 
that from it might flow unstinted perfumes, namely gifts of grace. 
Take our sun away from us,” he continues, “where is the day? Take 
away Mary, this star of the sea, so deep and immense, and what will 
remain but enshrouding darkness, shades of death, darkest night! 
With all our hearts, then,” he concludes, ‘with all our affections, let 
us honor Mary because such is His will who wished us to have all grace 
through Mary.” 

St. Bernardine of Sienna places the same truth before us in another 
image. He considers our Lady to be the “neck of Christ’s mystical 
Body”. Our Lord is the head: in Him all graces rise, as life finds its 
source in our brains. We are the members of Christ’s mystical Body, 
as St. Paul says, each with his proper function, all living by the life 
that flows to us from Our Lord. And as the life that thrills from the 
brain down through the nervous system of the body must pass through 
the neck, so Mary exercises toward us a similar function in Christ’s 
mystical Body. 

Even in the shadows of the Catacombs will you find the early 
Christians tracing with loving hands their faith in Mary’s place in the 
distribution of grace. In faint outlines, almost wiped out by the damp- 
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ness or darkened by the torches held up against them these long ages, 
these pictures still tell how our early Christian heroes considered the 
Blessed Mother as always and constantly interceding for us. For she 
is represented there as an “Orante”, or praying figure, with out- 
stretched arms in constant intercession,—her divine Son at her breast. 

No wonder then, that this ingrained belief of the faithful has found 
its way into the Liturgy of the Church,—the prayers she sends up to 
God by the mouth of her priests in the Mass and the Breviary. In 
fact, Holy Church uses an image fully as expressive as that of the 
Saints, to show that Mary is the universal mediator of grace. Mary 
is represented as the aqueduct which leads the waters of grace from 
the foot of God’s throne to the hearts of His children. Anyone who 
has seen the grand old piles of masonry that wind like a chain across 
the Roman Plains from the northern mountains where the cool springs 
rise to the heart of Rome, leading the waters in a single stream to let 
them flow from a hundred fountains in the city and on the plains, will 
realize the force of this comparison used by the Church. Rome would 
be left to the yellow, muddy waters of the Tiber, the plains would be 
hard and dry as baked clay, if these aqueducts did not bring in the 
clear mountain water. So we would languish amid the burning strug- 
gles of life, if we were not refreshed by the graces that come to us 
from the distant heights of heaven through the aqueduct of all graces, 
Mary. 

Could anything be plainer than all this? The Fathers and the 
Living Faith of the Church proclaim together: Mary is the aqueduct 
of all graces; not because she merited it; not because God can give 
grace only through her intervention; but simply because God has so 
ordained it. 

True the Holy Scriptures nowhere tell us this in so many words; 
but, unless we grant it, the order of grace as described for us in Holy 
Writ must seem more or less inexplicable. All that is written about 
Mary leads so naturally to the truth of our principle, that if it stopped 
short we must call it an anomaly. 


For instance, the very fact that God chose Mary to bear in her 
womb the author of all grace, Our Lord,—does it not insinuate that 
she is to be forever the acqueduct bringing the waters of grace to men? 
Even more, when we see God associating Mary in an especial manner 
with Our Lord’s work of Redemption, see her praying, laboring, suffer- 
ing with Our Saviour from Bethlehem to Calvary,—do we not naturally 
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expect that just as Our Lord’s merits will plead for us forever, so 
Mary’s merits also? As the faithful sang in the Middle Ages: 
“With wounded hands and heart torn wide 
The Son forever pleads ; 
With pierced heart, the Cross beside, 
With womb where Jesus once did hide, 
His Mother intercedes.” 

Calvary thus becomes a revelation: as Mary stands there meditating 
between her children, her First-begotten and the sons of men, so she 
will ever stand between her divine Son and men, pointing men upward, 
bringing her Son down to them. 

It was there on Calvary that she became the true spiritual Mother 
of the great family of the redeemed. In what dc the graces of Re- 
demption consist? Is it not in our spiritual regeneration in Baptism, 
our spiritual nourishment and strengthening in the other Sacraments, 
and finally, our spiritual perfection by perseverance in a good life? 
But is not all this the natural work of a mother? Mothers give life to 
their children, nourish and rear them, and watch again at their dying 
bed. Mary being truly our spiritual Mother by her suffering for us 
and by the express command of Jesus on the Cross, naturally looks 
for our spiritual birth, growth and salvation. 

We cannot be surprised, then, to find St. Augustine and other 
Fathers of the Church representing Mary as the type and figure of 
the Church, the great means of Redemption. The Redemption, namely, 
that work which Jesus Christ came upon earth to do and in which 
Mary according to her finite way co-operated, is the fountain of all 
grace. This work was accomplished in Judea two thousand years ago; 
it is constantly renewed, it is applied, it is made personal to each in- 
dividual by means of the Church which Christ founded for that pur- 
pose. When we say, then, no salvation outside of the Church we mean 
simply, that no grace is given except through scme relation to the 
Church, through some co-operation of the Church. And this comes 
back to the expressive and familiar figure which was so fondly used 
by St. Paul, in which the Church becomes simply the mystical Body 

of Christ, and we all members of His members. Mary being an image 
and type of the Church, the necessity of the Church’s intervention in 
the distribution of the fruits of Christ’s passion, is only an image of 
Mary’s constant mediation in our behalf. 


Christian antiquity, therefore, and Holy Church herself in her pub- 
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lic devotions unite in calling Mary “Our Life, our sweetness, our hope”, 
because all grace is given to us through her. All graces,—great and 
small, according to our needs and desires; are given through her,—she 
is not the source of grace but the channel through which they flow, 
she is the hand which the loving Heart of the Redeemer employs to 
distribute His blessings. If then we are saved, it is indeed through 
the merits of the One Saviour Jesus Christ, but also, without a doubt, 
by the Queen’s Mercy. This being true, St. Alphonsus was right in 
laying so much stress on the Queen’s Service, devotion to Mary. 
AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 





A’ small group of students, who were returning home by devious 
paths and easy stages from a great non-sectarian university, sat on the 
upper deck of the lake steamer, Nyack, enjoying their cigarettes and 
watching the lights of Milwaukee slip down behind the horizon. 

There is a certain element of boding uncertainty—uncanniness—in 
quitting the shore at night and pushing out swiftly into the black 
waters. Even the young university men felt it. There was a momen- 
tary pause in their incoherent, slang-flavored chatter. From the open 
window of a nearby state room there broke upon the stillness the clear 
tones of a childish voice. The child was evidently reciting night 
prayers at its mother’s knee, for it said: 

“Act of Faith. O my God! I firmly believe that Thou art one 
God in three divine Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. I believe 
that Thy divine Son became man and died for our sins, and that He 
will come to judge the living and the dead. I believe these and all the 
truths which the Holy Catholic Church teaches, because Thou hast 
revealed them who canst neither deceive nor be deceived. Amen.” 

‘Angelic sweet!” murmured a youth with silky hair that stood in 
sore need of the barber. 

“The deuce it is!” growled a high browed youth who posed so per- 
sistently as a philosopher at the university that he had, to his own 
infinite delight, secured the nickname, Plato. “How can anything be 
angelic when there is no such thing in creation as an angel! And how 
can anything be sweet that is ignorant, unjust, and tyrannical!” 

“Put on the soft pedal, Plato!” cried one. “You’re mixed; you 
think you are on the grand stand, roasting the umpire.” 
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“Kindly elucidate further,” added another, “how that little innocent 
in the state room, with his nightie on, saying his prayers, happens to 
be a tyrant and a—a—what-do-you-call-em.” 

“Its not the poor kid that’s unjust and tyrannical,” said Plato, “but 
the mediaeval organization that distorts the child’s mind with such 
superstitious rot.” 

“Cheese it, Plato,” whispered a companion, jabbing a sharp elbow 
into the interstices between the philosopher's ribs, “the gent in the long- 
tailed coat, leaning on the rail, is a ‘sky pilot’.” 

Plato evidently did not share his companion’s delicacy about hurting 
the sensibilities of the “gent in the long-tailed coat’, for he raised his 
voice in order to be more surely heard above the throbbing of the 
engines and continued : 

“I say it is unjust and tyrannical to handicap a helpless child by 
saturating him with Jesuitical fables which he must later on work out 
of his system before he can even begin his real education. It is like 
making a poor kid develop bow legs who will have to earn his living as 
a shortstop.” 

This brilliant witticism was received with a half-hearted laugh by 
a few of the students and a loud guffaw from Ambrose Gallen. Gallen 
was a Catholic who had apostatized after his entrance into the univer- 
sity and, quite naturally, felt called upon to demonstrate upon every 
possible occasion that not a shred of the rags of Popery still clung to 
him ; hence his guffaw. 

The “sky pilot”, who had been leaning against the rail, turned 
towards Plato. It was Father Casey. Now every sensible man knows 
that a semi-public religious discussion on the deck of a passenger 
steamer is calculated to do little good, therefore we must, in charity to 
the good priest, presume that he had no intention of “Starting any- 
thing” when he looked at Plato and said quietly : 

“T thought the child’s act of faith was reasonable and uplifting. 
Don’t you yourself sometimes make acts of faith?” 


“Not on your life, old man. J have dug down and examined the 


philosophical foundations of all your acts of faith, and the result is that 


I have quit making such things. I’m a first-class unbeliever—a steel- 


plated, high power, heavy armed unbeliever, that’s what I am. Ha, 
I presume you gentlemen of the cloth would corral me with the goats 
on the left, wouldn’t you?” 


“Never,” declared Father Casey, “would we be so cruel! You are 
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too young and inexperienced; the goats might bite you! As for acts 
of faith, do you know, boys,” he continued, addressing the entire group, 
“that the unbeliever makes ten times as many acts of faith as the 
believer ?” 

Plato, who had intended to resort to language sufficiently coarse to 
put a stop to the priest’s interference, now felt that his prestige as a 
philosopher among his fellows was in serious danger, and he determined 
to take up the gauntlet. 

“T would be infinitely obliged to you, sir, if you would prove that. 
Prove for example that I make more acts of faith than you do, and 
I’ll admit that I’m beaten.” 

“A fair offer!’ said Father Casey. “I accept it most willingly pro- 
vided that you will answer all my fair questions, and thus give us 
power to judge what acts of faith you really do make.” 

“Fire away ; you'll find me there with the answer, don’t you worry!” 

“Do you believe in the Catholic Church?” 

“Hardly!” sneered the philosopher. 

“Still you know history, past and current. You know that countless 
multitudes during the past two thousand years have believed, and that 
there are three hundred and one million now living who believe, that 
the Catholic Church is the one true Church founded by God to bring 
all men to heaven. Now you, without any convincing reason, perhaps 
without even being sure what the Catholic Church teaches, hold that 
all these people are either hypocrites, professing doctrines they know 
to be false, dupes, accepting doctrines that are unreasonable. There- 
fore, right here, you are making quite a remarkable act of faith. Let 
us go a step further: Do you believe in the existence of an immortal 
soul?” 

“T do not; I have assisted at five hundred operations in the clinic. 
I have examined every fibre of the living human body, and I have never 
seen so much as a single trace of the soul. I can’t believe that there 
is such a thing as an immortal soul when I am convinced from my own 
personal observation that there isn’t.” 

“You don’t believe that there is such a thing as an invisible soul 
because you have never seen it! That is very like saying that you 
don’t believe the thermometer has dropped below zero because you 
can’t feel the heat.” 


“TI don’t believe in the existence of an immortal soul because there 
was never yet a valid argument advanced in its favor.” 
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“Let me call to your mind one of the many valid arguments that 
have been advanced in its favor. Here it is. Man has the power of 
reasoning, a power absolutely beyond the reach of the brute. That is 
to say, he can conceive and develop such abstract ideas as moral right 
and moral wrong, cause and effect, time, space, immortality, and so 
forth. He has the power of willing. That is, he can determine what 
he will believe and what he will do, independently of, and even in con- 
tradiction to, his physical inclinations, desires ard impressions. All 
this shows that there must exist within man an immaterial entity in- 
dependent from, and superior to, his bodily being. But it is clear that 
an immaterial entity, superior to, and independent of corporeal things, 
cannot be altered or destroyed by the change or death of any corporeal 
thing. To this immaterial entity we give the name, soul; and to its 
quality of indestructibility we give the name, immortality.” 


“And to the whole argument,” cried Plato, “I give the name, bosh! 
The reasoning and willing which you say must come from an immortal 
soul, is in reality nothing else than the result of chemical combinations 
in the brain.” 


“And whence, may I ask,” said the priest, “whence come the 
chemicals that combine to produce these effects ?” 

“Why, naturally,” said the philosopher, “from the nourishment that 
the body has assimilated.” 

“Then,” said the priest, “you believe that all your profound 
thoughts, all your lofty aspirations, are but another form of the beef- 
steak and potatoes you consumed for breakfast. Verily, a sublime act 
of faith!” 

“Don’t mind him, Father ; he is only giving a bad recitation of Prof. 
Binkley’s infidel lectures on biology.” 

This unexpected ally was a harumscarum student sitting astride the 
rail and driving several nervous women to the verge of hysterics by his 
imminent danger of falling overboard. This youth no doubt had a 
civilized name of some kind, but none of his companions seemed to 
know it, for they always and everywhere called him, “Packey.” Packey 
was a Catholic. True, at least since his entrance into the university, he 
lost little time in the practice of his religion, but he had inherited 
enough of the bellicose spirit to be ready at all times to fight for it. 


“At any rate,” growled Plato, glaring at the unabashed Packey, 
“Professor Binkley takes up science with a mind clear and unhampered 
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by any of the musty doctrines to which your priests must blindly 
assent.” 

“And so,” said the priest, “it seems that you believe Professor 
Binkley when he rejects the research of ages and tries with his little 
mind to build up a new doctrine to take the place of the universal 
belief in the existence of an immortal soul. You base your belief on 
mere assertion in such a momentous matter, while you would consider 
his unsupported word altogether insufficient if there were question of 
settling an affair wherein you had even a few dollars at stake. Here 
again you are making a very decided act of faith. But I must ask you 
still another question before we can see how many acts of faith are 
made by the unbeliever. Do you believe in the divinity of Christ?” 

“No sir,” replied Plato, “I have investigated the matter and found 
that it is a doctrine based on a misconception from the beginning.” 

“Then you believe that you are smarter and brighter than any of 
the millions of men who have believed in and defended the divinity 
of Christ during every period of the last two thousand years. That, it 
seems to me, is an act of faith of no mean proportions in your own 
intellectual excellence.” 

“Some act of faith, believe me!” interjected the exasperating 
Packey, “especially in a gink that was plucked at the last exam!” - 

“Now,” said the priest, “for a final question. Surely, you believe 
at least in the existence of a Being of infinite intelligence, spiritual, 
indivisible, unchangeable, self-existent, all-present, all-powerful, who 
planned, made, preserves, and directs the universe and all that it con- 
tains—the Being whom we call God!” 

“No, I do not!” snarled Plato, who was growing heartily disgusted 
with this one-sided controversy. 


“Then, indeed,” said Father Casey, “in order to account for the 
visible world around you, you must make enough acts of faith to fill a 
prayer book. You must make an act of faith that this perishable world 
made itself, that is, did something before it had begun to exist. You 
must make an act of faith that the wonderful harmony of the universe 
with its millions of worlds, each moving in its appointed track, is the 
result of accident, that the laws of nature which fill with awe and 
admiration the heart of the true scientist, merely ‘happened’ without 
any intelligent power to call them into being. You must make an act 
of faith that the belief in a supreme Being which comes to every 
man with the dawn of reason, is a groundless deception. And after all 
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your acts of faith, you must admit that you have accounted for nothing. 
How much more reasonable is that one simple act of faith made by the 
little boy in his state room a few moments ago. It is based on un- 
impeachable evidence, and it furnishes a satisfactory answer to every 
question the human mind can propose! He professed his belief in 
God, and the things that we see tell us plainly that there must be a 
God or these things could not have begun to exist, while the act of faith 
you make, when you try to account for the existence of visible things, 
sounds so foolish that you are ashamed to formulate it. He professed 
his belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ, and if there is any fact that 
is, more than another, clear from history and tradition it is this one. 
You deny the divinity of Christ. You advance a new method of 
historical research to disprove the unimpeachable evidence in its favor. 
Your vaunted system of historical research is so artificial, so unreliable, 
that were you to apply it to a ball game or a prize fight the result 
would be too ridiculous for publication, but because it is used in over- 
throwing the belief of centuries in a saving and consoling doctrine, it 
must forsooth be praised as a triumph of genius. That child’s act of 
faith professed belief in all that the Catholic Church teaches, because 
Jesus Christ has made the Catholic Church His mouthpiece, and Jesus 
Christ cannot lie. Your act of faith professes belief in a ranting pro- 
fessor or a rabid book for no better reason than because they pander 
to your pride of intellect and break down time honored barriers to the 
gratification of your passions.” 


“When Plato turns in tonight, fellows,” broke in Packey, “don’t 
fail to hover near his window to hear him lisp his act of faith. You'll 
recognize the window by the light from his halo.” 

“Gentlemen,” continued Father Casey, “you have heard the be- 
liever’s act of faith. That little child recited it a few moments ago. 
Now listen to the act of faith made by the unbeliever, and compare the 
two. ‘Act of Faith. O my adored Self! I firmly believe that I know 
everything, and that the rest of men living and dead are hypocrites or 
dupes. I believe that any statement I made must be true simply be- 
cause I make it. I believe that I never need offer any other refutation 
of the unanswerable arguments of men, who studied and thought a 
hundred times more than I, except to say that their reasoning is 
mediaeval—smacks of the schools. I firmly believe that the human 
race merits pity that it wallowed in ignorance and superstition until 
the dazzling splendor of my brilliant intellect broke upon the darkened 
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world. I believe, though I have no solid reason for my belief, that 
there is no God and no soul, I believe that the universe made itself and 
preserves its well regulated existence without any intelligent Being to 
plan or direct it. I believe that my honored ancestor was a long tailed 
ape or a missing link, and that all that I can hope for for the future 
is death and complete annihilation. So I: believe, and so | will ever 
believe—at least until such time as I shall find myself in imminent 
danger of death, then I shall most likely cringe for mercy before the 
God whom, all along, I knew in my heart to exist. Amen.’ ” 

“Angelic sweet!’ mockingly murmured he of the untonsored poll. 

“Plato, my boy,” cried Packey, sliding down from the rail, “it’s you 
for the hatches!” 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


KINDNESS, ALWAYS KINDNESS 





Perhaps we have caught ourselves wondering whether we really 
love Our Lord as much as we claim in our prayers. A simple test 
may satisfy our curiosity. If we claim to love Our Lord so much, is 
it not reasonable that we should love also those whom he loved? And 
did He not love all men? Did he not love them all with that boundless 
love which made Him shed His last drop of blood for them? So the 
test is easily applicd: do we love all men? 

It is clear then: love for Our Lord demands love for Our neighbor. 
But how may we prove our Love for all? By kindness toward all. 
Love is never idle and cold; on the contrary, it seeks to help and please 
and comfort. In moments of levity we may smile at the saints and 
the wonderful things we hear about them. But if we only knew them 
at closer range we would certainly admire them more. Here is a little 
principle given by St. Francis of Sales: “Do all that can be done with 
love and sweetness; but omit all that would pain another. “Would 
that not be a sure cure for many ills? Is it not simple and easy? 
Surely you would have shed fewer tears had others lived by this 
principle. Others would have far less reason of us had we observed 
it better. The world is loud in its lamentation about misery and suffer- 
ing: if the world would adopt the principles of Our Lord and His 
saints it would be much brighter and happier than it is. 

We must be kind to all, even to our enemies. Else our kindness 
would soon come to an end. Just here lies the blunder which the big 
world is making: men are so sensitive and so easily hurt; then they 
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imagine that they are dispensed from the obligation of love and kind- 
ness. No wonder then that enmities are seldom patched up. No 
wonder that hate and hostility must ever spread. Our Lord’s law of 
kindness even to enemies is the best recipe and often the only one. 
Besides there are so many poor persons. A little reflection would help 
us understand their pitiable condition. A little kindness would afford 
them so much relief, and give Our Lord as much pleasure as if we had 
been kind to Him. There may be some sick persons among our 
acquaintances. How many a long hour they have to spend in pain 
and loneliness. Often a kind word would soothe and cheer them. And 
at home,—have we not countless opportunities of showing our kind- 
ness, at least to those who have the first and strongest claims upon us? 
There is another saint, St. Vincent de Paul, who made a very good 
remark on this subject: “There are some who seem to be angels when 
away from home; but act like demons within the family circle.” Noth- 
ing but smiles and bows, profusest compliments, to all outsiders. But 
once at home,—they have nothing to do but growl and snarl and find 
fault. Home should be the very fountain head of kindness; there its 
springs should ever flow, night and day, winter and summer. 
St. ALpHonsus Licuor!i. 


OUR HOLY FOUNDER 





St. Alphonsus was born on the 27th of September, 1696, at Marian- 
ella, the country seat of the Liguori family situated in a suburb of 
Naples. Shortly after the birth of Alphonsus St. Francis of Jerome 
was on a visit at the Liguori home, and taking the child in his arms, 
like a new Simeon, he predicted the future of this favored son: “This 
child will not die,” he said, “before he has reached his goth year. He 
will become a bishop and accomplish great things for Jesus Christ.” 
This prophecy was literally fulfilled. St. Alphonsus labored indefati- 
gably and suffered much during the 91 years of his mortal career to 
promote God’s glory and the salvation of his fellow man. His exam- 
ple and teaching have been perpetuated in the moral, dogmatic and 
ascetical works that are the product of his gifted pen and serve as a 
torch to enlighten the world in the science of theology and the science 
of the saints. Pope Pius VII desired as a special privilege and precious 
relic the three fingers of Alphonsus’ hand that used the pen so ably 
and courageously in defence of the rights of the Holy See. “Send to 
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Rome,” he said, “these fingers that have written so well for the glory 
of God, His Immaculate Mother and for our holy Religion.” While 
lingering in exile at Gaeta, Pope Pius IX made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Alphonsus and left there as a votive offering the ring which 
he wore on his finger. He had the privilege later of adding the crown- 
ing glory to the aureola that surrounds the head of the saint; he placed 
him among the Doctors of the Church. 

Among the great things predicted of Alphonsus in his early child- 
hood, a prominent place must be accorded the establishment of his 
Congregation in the year 1732. 

It was in the middle of the 18th century. The icy breath of the 
Lutheran heresy had frozen the warm atmosphere where up to this 
time people dwelt, and had turned all their aims and aspirations down 
towards the earth. The bright and inspiring faith of the Middle Ages 
had given way to the spirit of skepticism, the parent of religious in- 
difference, the worst of all evils. The times were far removed trom 
the days when frightened mothers hid their children to keep them 
from joining the tide of humanity that surged around and followed a 
Bernard or a Dominic; when doctors of universities deserted their 
chairs for love of God and His Blessed Mother and joined the com- 
panions of the poor man of Assisi. 


It was the age of Jansenism. This heresy was nothing but Protes- 
tantism disguised, and its purpose was to inoculate with the destructive 
venom the nations that had remained Catholic. It rendered religion 
odious by the harshness of its dogmas, and killed piety by its affectation 
of severity. 

It was the age of Voltaire. Inheriting all the wickedness of the 
ages before him, this parent of modern impiety inundated Europe with 
his cynical writings, for the purpose of stifling, if possible, in the mire 
of his pen, the last sparks of faith in the true God. He numbered his 
followers in all ranks of society; he counted them especially among 
those who wielded authority, Pombal, Choiseul, de Aranda and Tanucci. 
These men and others of their ilk labored effectively to destroy the 
influence of the Church in the hearts of the most faithful nations. Very 
logically they considered the religious orders the strongest barrier 
against their encroachments. Accordingly they spared no pains to sup- 
press them. What prospects, then, could there be of establishing a 
new order in a kingdom governed despotically by one of these enemies 
of the Church? 
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But the decrees of God are unconquerable, the reserve forces of 
the Church inexhaustible, her energies indefatigable. The enemies 
were growing strong; already the paean of victory was on their lips; 
but little more was needed to “crush the infamous wretch.”’ But God’s 
vigilant eye was on His Church. New warriors appeared on the scene 
of battle; new troops were marshalled to sustain the courage and 
efforts of the old battalions; Paul of the Cross appeared with his 
Passionists, and Alphonsus with the Redemptorists. At once they 
entered the fray. To confine our remarks to St. Alphonsus, he un- 
furled his banner which bore a noble device—the same he had seen 
in the Sacred Host—the Cross and the instruments of the Passion 
of Christ planted on the rock of Calvary; these are the weapons to be 
used in warring with the proud and conceited fhilosopher. To the 
right and to the left are the monograms of the holy names. Above 
is the eye of God radiant with glory. This is the spirit of faith and 
piety to counteract the rigid and heartless heresy of Jansenius. Over 
all are the words which serve to inspire us with invincible courage 
and hope: “Copiosa apud Eum Redemptio”—with Him there is plenti- 
ful redemption—we are the Sons of the Redeemer—Jesus Christ. 

Then follow in quick succession the apparitions, ecstasies, and 
miracles destined by God to sustain his great servant in this arduous 
task. And such encouragement was greatly needed, for the opposi- 
tion Alphonsus endured from demons and men was enough to make the 
stoutest heart quake and to cause any one but a saint with supernatural 
aid to desist and leave the glorious work undone. 


The Apocalypse shows us the dragon crouching before the woman 
and prepared to destroy her offspring. Is not this woman the Church 
of God, who, in the course of centuries, gives birth to religious in- 
stitutes whom Satan pursues with unquenchable hatred from their 
very infancy? Never perhaps was this diabolical opposition mor 
apparent than at the birth of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. “Religious orders,” says a learned author, “are children 
of the Church, and as such they resemble their mother. Their founders 
are living images of Jesus Christ. But besides a similarity common 
to them all, each one of these holy institutes has some particular feature 
of resemblance not found in the others, at least not in the same degree. 
In the family of St. Bruno, for example, we admire something of the 
Church’s immutability ; in that of St. Francis, an image of her wonder- 
ful fecundity; in that of St. Ignatius, a reflection of her universality, 
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The Redemptorist order too has received its divine seal, its distinctive 
mark. We believe it is in the striking analogy to be found in the 
difficulties surrounding the foundation and establishment of both. The 
Church of Christ though conceived and formed in the heart of Jesus, 
had, nevertheless, to await the death of her Divine Founder before 
coming forth into broad day-light, and it was only slowly and gradually 
that she came into full possession of her present grandeur. In this 
respect the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer bears a perfect 
resemblance to her holy Mother. The Congregation was conceived 
and formed in the heart of St. Alphonsus. But it seemed as though 
the death of her founder had to take place, before she emerged from 
her limited confines and developed into the perfect religious body she 
was destined to be.” 

Truly the work must be divine to live and thrive in the midst of the 
deadening blows she received and the opposition she encountered. But 
the confidence of Alphonsus never wavered for a moment. Had he, 
like other founders, St. Francis, for example, received a promise of the 
perpetuity of his work? We love to think so, and we are prompted 
to infer this from the conduct and words of the Saint. When the 
Marquis of Tanucci had suppressed 78 monasteries in the kingdom 
of Naples and expelled the Jesuits, Alphonsus said to his sons who even 
then were in the very teeth of a cruel persecution: “Do not fear for 
the Congregation: Jesus Christ loves it. I am persuaded and hold as 
certain that He will maintain it in spite of the opposition of demons 
and men. Have no fear; the Congregation will continue to exist till 
the day of Judgment, for it is not my work, but the work of God. 
During my life it will live in obscurity and humiliation, but after my 
death, it will spread its wings in the countries of the North.” 

A brief description of the lives of other holy Redemptorists will 
follow in the next number. 

C. J.Warren, C. Ss. R. 


“A man that’d expict to thrain lobsters to fly in a year, is called a 
loonytic ; but a man that thinks men can be tur-rned into angels by an 
illiction, is called a rayformer, and remains at la-arge.”—Mr. Dooley. 





It is party loyalty to pin a Bull Moose button on the lapel of your 
coat, but “Romish Superstition” to wear an image of the Son of God. 
Why? 
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THE UNJUST STEWARD—A Bible Study 


ST. LUKE, XVI, 1-9. 





You may have heard how the bird is charmed by the serpent, you 
pitied the little creature and wished it would only turn its eyes away 
and rise on its wings and fly to its nest. But is it not much more pitiful 
to see man held in the spell of a more dreadful serpent? Mammon, 
the wizard of wealth, holds out his promises of pleasures and honors 
and man is held fast by the golden glitter of his sceptre, allows himself 
to be bound in abject slavery. He sees only the dollar for which he 
toils and drudges and cares not for the soul and God and eternity which 
he is losing. Nothing can rouse him from the awful spell not even the 
direst misfortune. How sad must be the dying hour of such a man! 
“We wearied ourselves in the way of iniquity and destruction, and 
have walked through hard ways; but the way of the Lord we have 
not known. What hath pride profitted us? or what advantage hath 
the boasting of riches brought us? All these things are passed away 
as a shadow.” (Wisd. V, 7.) Our Lord administers a timely lesson 
in this parable. 

The Steward’s distress, 1-2. “There was a certain rich man.” 
Of course he was not a railroad magnate or the head of some huge 
trust; but his wealth lay in the vast tracts of profitable land which he 
possessed. The rich soil of his valleys was yellow with waving grain, 
and the sunny hillsides were grey with his olive orchards. Each 
harvest added new sums to his swollen treasures; soon he could leave 
the fields in charge of another, retire into a city, build a magnificent 
palace, enjoy all the luxuries of a capital and the refinements of the 


highest society. 

“He had a steward.” This was not a mere slave or common hireling. It 
was a person of exceptional ability, to whom his master could reasonably entrust 
the care of his immense estates. It was his duty to rent the fields to others, 
who in turn would sublet them to the small farmers. He had to oversee the 
harvests, estimate the proportion due his master and exact the best returns. 
Once the master’s share was secured, he had to bring it to market and convert 
it all into cash. “And the same was accused unto him that he had wasted his 
goods.” Many a year had passed ‘and now he seemed secure in his office. Per- 
haps this very year had begun with the fairest outlook. But we remember how 
rejoicings had run high at the banquet of Baltassar and suddenly the shadow- 
hand appeared on the wall and wrote the fatal words: “Thou art weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.” The parable does not indicate who brought 
the charges: he may have had rivals who secretly aspired to his position; 
perhaps his underlings had been ground down beyond the limits of patience and 
managed to convince his master of his personal losses. One point seems clear: 
the charges were well founded. He wronged his inferiors by extorting exorbi- 
tant shares of the harvests or raising the fees of the leaseholders. He wronged 
his master by systematic fraud; by compelling his underlings to work the soil 
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to death and thus ruin the entire estate. And what had he gained for himself 
now? Nothing. He could not amass the money and keep it for himself for 
then his increasing wealth would soon have come under the notice of his 
master and his career would have been cut short. He squandered all of it as 
fast as he got it and now had nothing left for the dismal future; nothing but a 
hoard of sins and the curse which clings to injustice. “But if that servant shall 
say in his heart: My Lord is long a coming; and shall begin to strike the 
manservants and the maidservants, to eat and drink and be drunk; the lord of 
that servant will come in the day that he hopeth not . . . and shall appoint 
him his portion with the unbelievers.” (Lc. VII, 45-6.) Till now all had gone 
well with him; he had sinned, but sin seemed so harmless and pleasant. So 
the spell of Mammon had grown ever stronger upon him. And now? His 
lord “called him and said to him: How is it that I hear this of thee? give an 
account of thy stewardship; for now thou canst be steward no longer.” Here- 
tofore he had often appeared in. the presence of his master. Then he had been 
welcomed with smiles and warm embraces; for then he brought the heavy purse 
and the glowing promises of phenomenal crops and booming prices. This time 
all is changed. There is a tone of angry surprise in his master’s words. He 
must render an account; not as if there were any doubt about his guilt; for that 
point is settled once for all: “thou canst be steward no longer.” His master 
wished to assure himself of the true extent of his losses and have all in readiness 
for his successor. So the steward had to deliver all his papers and documents 
regarding the rents of lands with the stipulated amount of produce, contracts 
made with the hired help, etc. He left the room a broken man; gloomily he 
returned to the country estate; his fortune was over now. How many of us 
live on from day to day, entirely absorbed in the little world of selfish interest, 
and never once reflect on the future beyond the inevitable grave? 


The Steward’s wisdom, 3-7. “And the steward said within himself : 
what shall I do because my lord hath taken away from me the steward- 
ship? To dig I am not able; to beg I am ashamed.” He made no 
excuses, for none were possible. He could not fabricate a false one, 
for the papers must give him the lie. Now he is in his own room once 
more, plunged in melancholy musings. 


He thought of wife and child and disgrace and beggary. He had relied on 
earthly happiness and earth had disappointed him. Shall he try to work out a 
living in some honorable profession? He is not skilled in any craft and so he 
thinks only of fieldwork. But all his life was spent amid abundance and luxury 
and he is entirely unfit for the task: to labor under the scorching sun, from 
sunrise to sunset,—that is impossible for him. Cruelly had he compelled others 
to bear the burden and heat of the day that he might loll in ease and pleasure; 
now the tables are turned. Beg? That was worse than death for a Jew: “The 
life of him that looketh towards another man’s table, is not to be counted a life.” 
(Eccli. XL, 30.) But soon the lowering cloud is dissipated; his eyes glisten with 
delight; he has hit upon a happy thought now: “I know what I will do that 
when I shall be removed from the stewardship, they may receive me into their 
houses.” We too may have drooped under the pall of heavy sorrow and 
wondered: “What shall we do?” Did our thoughts then turn to God in trustful 
prayer? Perhaps we acted just as the steward now. God is furthest from his 
mind; he thinks only of himself. The Prodigal was converted when the chasten- 
ing hand of affliction touched him; but the steward is too base for this. His 
one ideal had ever been pleasure; all his life he had subsisted by fraud and basest 
trickery. He cannot shake off the spell that is upon him and he must stoop to 
new baseness and yet more sins. He appears ashamed of his own meanness and 
therefore does not dare discover his plan; that will be his own secret. But they 
will “receive him into their houses.” He expects to find board and lodging with 
someone. Rather than honest labor he prefers the humiliating condition of a 
parasite: “Better is the poor man’s fare under a roof of boards, than sumptuous 
cheer abroad in another man’s house.” (Eccli. XXIV, 29.) And how did he 
succeed? “Therefore calling together everyone of his lord’s debtors, he said to 
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the first: How much dost thou owe my lord? But he said: an hundred barrels 
of oil. And he said to him: take thy bill and sit down quickly and write: fifty. 

Then he said to another: And how much dost thou owe? Who said an hundred 
quarters of wheat. He said to him: take thy bill and write: eighty.” Of course 
he did not assemble them all at once. For then his scheme would be known 
and they would take advantage of him; they would not consider it so great a 
favor and would not feel themselves under any obligation to him; in fact they 
would fear to accept his offers, knowing that anyone could betray ‘them to their 
master. They came one by one. He received them with effusive courtesies 
and hinted that he had something important to communicate to them; something 
that should bind them to undying gratitude. He launches out on the subject by 
asking how much the visitor owed his lord. This was, very adroit for it made 
each one realize the full extent of his obligation. What is the debtor’s surprise 
when the steward with an enchanting bow bids him be seated; for till now, he 
stood erect. Still more surprised is he when the steward hands him his bill 
and bids him change the sum and reduce it by half; change it with his own 
hand so that their might be no shadow of doubt; do it quickly, too, lest the 
fortunate moment slip by unimproved. Surely debtor and steward were bosom 
friends as they parted; and the steward chuckles in glee at his success. He is 
smooth and clever and in his course of injustice disposes of heavy stakes. The 
parable does not introduce us to all of the master’s debtors; we have only two 
as samples of the rest. Just look at the figures. One of them owed 100 barrels 
of oil. The barrel contains about 42 quarts or ten gallons and a half. So the 
entire amount reached a total of 4200 quarts. This he cut down to half the sum; 
surely an estimable sum. The other owed 100 quarters of wheat. A quarter 
contained about 357 quarts or a little more than 11 bushels. So the entire debt 
rose to 35,700 quarts which were reduced by one-fifth or about 7,000 quarts. 
He played his game on a grand scale. This also suggests that these men were 
not simple debtors; but rather leaseholders. No family would borrow so much 
oil or wheat. A debtor’s bill would be payable in cash. But supposing they were 
leaseholders of his master’s lands, then we can better understand why they pay in 
produce and why the sums are so large; and why the benefit will bind them to 
lasting kindness; for the remission of a debt would be only a passing favor 
which might soon be forgotten; but reducing the sum which had to be paid 
yearly as rent for farm or orchard would constitute a lasting boon and give him 
good ground to expect lasting hospitality. The remission of a debt might be 
easily traced and frustrated by a watchful successor. But an unjust steward 
might easily overcharge the leaseholders for his personal benefit; and now he 
merely remits the excess amount. Thus his favor will escape the scrutiny of 
his successor; while at the same time he smiles at the simplicity of the under- 
ling whom he fleeced so often and now dupes into believing himself the winner. 
It takes a thief to beat a thief. Such is the way of the world! In the neighbor- 
hood »f Gaza, a farmer renting a grain field must bear all the expenses of 
tillage, pay one-tenth of the harvest to the government as tax and then one-fifth 
to the owner as rent; olive orchards and vineyards are rented on condition that 
the owner bears half of the expenses; but then the harvest is halved between 
them. In the valleys of the Lebanon range one-tenth is first deducted as tax 
and then forty per cent paid as rent; in: case of orchards one-third of the 
harvest goes to the owner. In Galilee the owner’s share amounts only to one- 
fifth; while in Jerusalem it varies from one-third to one-fourth, which is often 
paid in cash. Now we can understand what opportunities for gain were at 
the steward’s mercy. 


The Steward’s commendation in 8a. “And his lord commended the 
unjust steward for as much as he had done wisely.” This detail still 
belongs to the parable and hence the praise comes not from Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but from the person playing the role of master in the 
parable. 


Nor is the steward praised for any genuine wisdom; “for this is not wisdom 
descending from above, but earthly, sensual, devilish.” (James III, 15.) All 
his praise only amounts to the bitter reflection: “that was a clever rascal!”. It 
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certainly did not delay his dismissal. His action is clearly branded as down- 
right injustice and he goes through all ages with the infamous title of unjust 
steward. This commendation, however, is the transition from the parable to 
the lesson conveyed by it. There are two ideas in the lesson: the first is the 
care we must bestow on the business of our eternal salvation, and the second 
that we must make all things serve our salvation even the earthly possessions 
which are so often the greatest hindrance on our way. 


One point: heaven first. “For the children of this world are wiser 
in their own generation that the children of light.” 


Who are the children of this world? They are the men who are so com- 
pletely engrossed in this passing world and its fleeting interests, so completely 
submerged in its principles and fashions as to forget all about God and here- 
after; they allow the cares of this world to choke up the words of God (Matth. 
XIII, 22) ; they are the supple slaves of the princes of this world, who crucified 
the Lord of Glory (1 Cor. VI, 8). No wonder St. Paul warns us: “Be not 
conformed to this world” (Rom. VII, 2). “They are wiser in their own genera- 
tion:” wiser in their intercourse with one another; wiser in pursuing their 
grovelling earthly purposes: their ambition for honor and their greed for gain. 
They live up to principles of “safety first” and take the surest and safest means. 
They use all their talents, all their chances; and do things just now when golden 
opportunity is ripe. They are wiser “than the children of light”. Who are 
these? St. John tells us that God is light; that Our Lord is the true light. Light 
is an emblem of heaven with the prophets. Hence the children of light are 
such as become the children of God by grace; believe in the teachings of Our 
Lord and aspire to their true home in heaven. But how do they aspire? Our 
Lord wishes us to learn a lesson from the children of this world. Their single 
ideal is money, pleasure, office! Of this they think and speak. For this they 
live and sometimes even gladly die. And we? Do we often think of heaven? 
What excuse so frequent in our heart and home when a duty of our holy 
religion is urged upon us as the silly word: “Oh wait a while!” 


Another point: though it cost a little. “And I say to you: make 
unto you friends of the Mammon of iniquity; that when you shall fail 
they may receive you into everlasting dwellings.” 


We have seen how the steward profitted by the unjust mammon and secured 
a home on earth. So should we use our earthly possessions too. They are 
called unjust mammon, not as if all wealth were sinful and unjust; but because 
wealth is so often connected with sin, either in its acquisition or in its expendi- 
ture or in the temptations with which it surrounds us. Even this must be turned 
into a stepping stone toward heaven. Here we see that our Catholic doctrines 
are rooted in Holy Writ. For instance we have the doctrine that our good 
works are meritorious for heaven and may secure an entrance there just as an 
investment well placed. Besides we have the doctrine of the intercession of the 
saints. For we know what sort of friends the steward had in view; many in 
number and these of an inferior rank; a comparison that would hardly suit 
God alone. Hence it is clear that there are beings who can assist us in a very 
effectual way and help us enter the dwellings they already inhabit. How this is 
to be done we have learned in other passages where Our Lord speaks of the alms 
given the poor, of the works of mercy which He considers as done to Himself. 
Charity alone can sweeten our life on earth; and it is charity that opens 
heaven for us. (Matth. XXV, 35.) Charity is the radiant angel come to break 
the charm of Satan and break the awful spell that binds us to money and to earth. 


Joun Ze tter, C. Ss. R. 





Those who use God’s Name oftenest in trivial conversation, are 
generally they who use it most seldom in prayer. 
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“THE BLOT ON THE ’SCUTCHEON” 





“But Linden saw another sight 
When the drum beat at dead of night 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery ” 
I. 

Karl reached the side of the lad none too soon. 

“O Karl!” he cried, “I’m glad you’ve come. I’m nearly frozen, 
and all played out.” 

“Tts all right now, my boy,” said Karl. “TI’ll take you right up on 
my horse, and we'll soon be home.” 

“You can’t do that. I’m chained to this beam.” 

“My God, you don’t say so. The brutes!” 

Then Karl, holding Willie by the hand towed him and the beam to 
the shore. The boy could barely walk. His lips were blue, his teeth 
chattering. 

“Here,” said Karl taking a small flask out of his pocket, “swallow 
some of this.” 

Willie managed to get some down his throat making a wry face. 

“That would be the proper kind of a face to make,” said Father 
Johnson, “trying to swallow ‘Old Rye’.” 

I looked threateningly at Father Johnson, but the Missionary seemed 
not to notice the atrocious pun. 

“What about this beam!”’ said Willie. 

“T’ll fix that, replied Karl, “two things I always carry with me 
into the woods, a flask of whiskey, for snake-bites you know, and a 
hunter’s axe.” Unbuttoning a holster at the back of his saddle he 
drew forth a fine sharp axe. The chips soon began to fly and in a 
couple of minutes the beam parted and the staple fell out. 

“Don’t let the pieces of that beam get away,” said Willie, “I want 
them.” 

“All right.” So, saying, Karl pitched them into a thick palmetto 
that grew near by. 

“My shoes and trousers are gone.” 

Karl stripped off the remainder of Willie’s soaked clothes, and with 
his handkerchief he dried the boy’s body as well as he could. Then 
slipping off his own woolen hunting shirt, he bundled Willie up in it. 

“That feels like something,” he chattered. 
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“Take another swig out of this flask,” said Karl, “and you’ll soon 
feel nice and warm.” Putting the bugle to his lips he blew two short 
and two long blasts. “Come, now, let us go,” and taking the boy in 
front of him, on the saddle, he turned his horse’s head toward River 
Road. They soon reached it, when giving his horse the rein, he 
galloped up the street to the Turner’s Club. If there was a prouder 
man in Pulaski that morning than Karl, I don’t know who he was. 

“Where are you taking me?” said Willie. 


“To the Club,” replied Karl. “I want to get you in a hot bath at 
once. Besides, it wouldn’t be good for you to run in on your mother 
unannounced. It might have a bad effect.” 

Willie was soon in the hot bath. As he stepped in the tub he said 
to Karl: “Have you got anything to eat here?” 

“Yes, indeed, plenty.” Karl gave an order for a hot lunch, then he 
went to the ‘phone. He soon had the Mahoney residence. 

“Hello! This is Karl Schneiderhahn. Who’s that?” 

“Dis hyar’s June Washington.” 

“June, where’s Miss Grace?” 

“She’s up stairs sah.” 

“Please call her to the phone, will you?” 

“Yaas sah.” 

It wasn’t necessary to call Grace. She was listening at the head 
of the stairs. 

“Dat dere Mr. Kar] want to talk to you,” said June. 

“Hello!” 

“Hello!” 

“This is Karl.” 

“Well—this is Grace.” 

“Good news!” 

“Oh! I’m so glad, what is it?” 

“We've got him.” 

“Oh! you don’t say. Where is he?” 

“He’s here with me at the Club, we’ve got him in a hot water bath.” 

“Oh! was he so dirty as all that?” 

“No, he was cold and wet. He needs a complete outfit of clothes 
from the skin out, shoes and everything. 

“Poor boy!” 

“Could you send those things down by June?” 

“Certainly, we'll send them at once.” Grace started for the stairs, 
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but, his mother, whose door was open, had caught some fragments of 
the conversation and jumping out of bed rushed to the head of the 
stairs. 

“What about ‘poor boy’?” she exclaimed. “Who’s that you’re 
talking to?” 

“Why, Mother,” said Grace, “you'll catch your death. It’s Karl.” 

“What does he want?” 

“He has some good news for us.” 

“Good news! What good news? Don’t keep me waiting.” 

“Well, Mother, they’ve found Willie.” 

“Thank God! Where is he!” 

“He’s down at the Turner’s Club taking a warm bath and Karl will 
bring him up after a while. He wants June to bring him some clean 
clothes.” With that Mrs. Maloney made a bee-line for Willie’s room, 
and before Grace could reach the head of the stairs, she had his bureau 
open and was laying out his clothes on the bed. 

“Oh, Mother, go to your room at once and go to bed, you'll get 
sick. I'll attend to that.” 

“Very well, Grace,” said Mrs. Maloney; and, she went to her 
room, but not to bed. In a little while, she was fully dressed sitting in 
her rocker, waiting for her boy. The good news had worked a kind 
of a miracle on her. 

“Women are strange creatures,” said Father Johnson, solemnly 
shaking his head. 

Grace ran down stairs with Willie’s bundle and June was dispatched 
to the Club. Then, she called up her Father at the store. He had just 
left five minutes before for the First National Bank. Grace called up 
the Bank. Yes, Mr. Maloney was with the Cashier. 

“Ts that you, Father?” 

“Te” 

“Good news! Willie is found!” 

“What! Where is he?” 

“He’s at the Turner Club. Karl brought him. They put him in a 
hot bath there.” 


“God bless Karl!” said Mr. Maloney. Then, turning to the Cashier. 
“Mr. Smithson it’s all off. I won’t need that money now. Willie’s 
found.” 


“What’s that got to do with it?” said the disappointed Mr. Smithson. 
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“Everything. JI wanted that money to pay his ransom to the kid- 
nappers.” 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Smithson. 

Mr. Maloney was soon on his way to the “Turner’s Club” as fast 
as his aging legs could carry him. "Twas a joyful meeting between 
Father and Son. Willie was about to jump out of his hot water, but 
his Father held him back. He kissed him again and again, and then 
sat down devouring the boy with his eyes. 

“How’s my boy? All right?” 

“Yes, Papa, I’m all right, except that I’m awful hungry. I came 
near getting killed four or five times. Oh, I have so much to tell you 
when I get out of this.” 

“The bath did Willie a world of good. It brightened and freshened 
and cleaned him up. He looked like his old natural self again. But 
you should have seen him get outside of that lunch. ’Twas a caution. 
And his clean, dry clothes, how good they felt! Dempsey’s auto was 
fortunately just standing in front of the Club. Mr. Maloney and Karl 
commandeered it and Dempsey himself chauffered them home. In the 
meantime Grace had ’phoned the news to Anne at her school, to Father 
Horrell who told Catherine, the Sisters and the school children. Jimmie 
Bilkins got a sudden pain somewhere in his anatomy and asked his 
teacher to excuse him. The next moment he could be seen loping 
towards the Maloney home. The news spread like wildfire through the 
city. Grace spied Marguerite on her back porch. 

“We've got him, Marguerite,” cried Grace. Karl brought him back. 
They’re down at the Turner’s Club and will be home in a little while.” 
“O, I’m so glad,” replied Marguerite, “I’m coming right over.” 

She was glad, too, for Karl’s sake. When men go out with guns 
and pistols you don’t know where the bullets will lodge. About eleven 
o’clock the auto dashed up to the door and jumping out Willie ran up 
the walk, up the front stairs three steps at a time and threw himself into 
his mother’s arms. All the girls were there by this time, and Mar- 
guerite, Aunt Chloe, June and Nancy. The poor lad was almost 
smothered with kisses. Then, his mother held him at arm’s length and 
looked him over. Satisfied that no part of him was missing her face 
hardened a little. 


“The next time you go down to investigate noises in the dark, you’d 
better, at least, take Carlo along.” 


“T wish I had Mother,” replied Willie, ‘‘ I caused you all a lot of 
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trouble and sorrow by being too fresh; but then, I wouldn’t have had 
the happiness of meeting Jerry.” 

“Jerry!” exclaimed Mrs. Maloney. ‘“Who’s Jerry?” 

“Then dashed up Jimmie Bilkins all out of breath and there was a 
new hugging match. At lunch, Willie, not being hungry told his 
adventures, and his mother learned who Jerry was. It thrilled them 
all to learn how many times he had so narrowly escaped death in that 
short period. His mother paled and flushed by turns and her heart 
rose in thanksgiving to God for having brought her boy safely through 
so many dangers. Father Horrell, who had come over at once when 
he heard the joyful tidings, with Marguerite and Karl, remained for 
lunch. You may be sure, Karl came in for his share of praise; and 
he deserved it, too. When he narrated the Doctor’s mishap, there was 
a general laugh, but the Doctor got a good deal of sympathy neverthe- 
less, much more than he would have gotten anywhere else, and much 
more than he deserved. Grace especially felt much concerned about 
him and showed that she felt a real pity for him. 

Father Johnson straightened up. “Pity they say is akin to love,” 
he said, “and no one can tell to what worthless object a woman’s heart 
will attach itself.” 

“True,” acquiesced the Missionary, “but, the very same may be said 
of the men. And that’s the mystery of it.” “We certainly are deeply 
indebted to Doctor Gogarty,” said Grace thoughtfully. “He was the 
one, after all, that made our present joy and reunion possible.” 


To this they all agreed, even Karl, though, to tell the truth, he felt 
relieved when another subject was introduced. That entire afternoon 
the Maloney’s kept open house, that is, neither the front nor back door 
was ever closed. There was a stream of callers. The school -children 
came in crowds. Willie was more than ever a hero in their eyes. After 
school came the Sisters, Willie’s baseball team, Father Stanton, the 
Director of the “Boys’ Athletic League,” even strangers who had never 
known the Maloneys. Willie, was, by all odds, the most talked of 
personage in Pulaski that day. Old Sears came bobbling in thumping 
his hickory stick up the front walk, with a large protuberance on his 
right cheek, which he chewed at vigorously. 


“Well, I be durn. I aint never seed nothin like it, even in Injun 
days. Howsumever did you ever git away from them fellers?” 

Then Willie had to go over it again, for Mr. Sears’s benefit, every- 
one listening with bated breath, as if they hadn’t already heard it about 
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“forty “leven” times. As he proceeded Mr. Sears chewed more and 
more industriously, squirting tobacco juice in intermittent streams all 
over Grace’s favorite Jacqueminot rose-bush. But everything went 
that day. 

“Well, I be durn. Them wild cats is fearful critters. That’s whut 
I allus told the ole woman. A hickory stick’s the thing,” and he brought 
down his hickory with a resounding thump, on the gallery floor. “An’ 
that blamed alligator. No sirree, you can’t trust them old logs in the 
woods.” He hobbled off again repeating to himself: “Well, I be durn, 
I be durn. Nothin’ like it, even in Injun days.” 

I said Willie was the most talked of personage in Pulaski. This 
distinction was shared somewhat by Jerry Oldfinch. Let us hie back to 
Uncle Stanhope and Jerry. 

Il. 

Uncle Stanhope and Patrick were soon mounted again marching 
Jerry in front of them through the depths of Ogden Forest. They 
forced him to wade across the lagoon, they following close at his heels. 
When they reached the other side and started for River Road they 
were startled by an apparition that came crackling through the bush, 
none other than Doctor Gogarty. He was a sight to behold. Covered 
with mud from head to foot, he came clad in complete armor like a 
Knight of old. He bore a sickly smile on his lips. Jerry didn’t even 
look up. He was the picture of despair plodding along, God only 
knew, to what fate. Uncle Stanhope and Patrick could hardly control 
their risibilities at the sight of the Doctor. 

“What in the world happened to you?” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope. 


“Oh! just a trifling accident,” replied the Doctor. “My horse stumbled 
and I fell into the slough.” 


“I’m sorry,” said Uncle Stanhope. “You see we have a prisoner 
and Karl, I reckon, has gone on with Willie, for he signalled that he had 
found him.” 

The Doctor smiled bitterly. 


As they came into the city the Doctor slunk away into a back street. 
and left Uncle Stanhope and Patrick to march their prisoner trium- 
phantly up the middle of the street to the jail. By the time they reached 
the jail a large crowd had gathered. The crowd began to collect the 
moment Uncle Stanhope and Patrick with their prisoner reached the 
edge of the city. Within a couple of blocks two hundred men and boys 
had collected following along in the street and on the sidewalk. The 
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crowd was not demonstrative, only sullen and curious. By the time 
the jail was reached fully a thousand had assembled. The streets lead- 
ing to the jail and courthouse were seething with a dense mass of 
humanity. A loud hum of conversation, like the sound of a distant 
surf could be heard, but no shouts or yells. Uncle Stanhope and 
Patrick delivered their prisoner to the Sheriff who took him into 
custody and locked him in one of the cells on the second floor of the 
jail. He took possession of Jerry’s gun and revolver which were to be 
used in evidence at the trial. Uncle Stanhope and Patrick rode off 
home which they reached shortly after Willie’s arrival. The first 
paroxysm of joy had subsided. They rode right cut to the stable and 
hitched their horses in the stalls saddled for June to attend to later, and 
immediately went to the house to see Willie. As they entered he made 
a rush for them with a cry of joy and kissed them both. 

“You captured Jerry, didn’t you?” said Willie. 

“Yes,” replied Uncle Stanhope. “You have nothing to fear from 
him now, he’s in the jail yonder.” 

“Poor Jerry,” said Willie, “he doesn’t know anything about God 
or Religion. But, he came mighty near killing me twice.” 

“Don’t keep Uncle Stanhope and Patrick waiting now,” said Mrs. 
Maloney, “let them go and take a wash. Lunch will soon be ready and 
they can hear all about it.” 

We have already seen how Willie entertained them at lunch, with 
his hairbreath escapes. 

“You should be very grateful to God, for having preserved you,” 
said Father Horrell, “and the rest of us too, for having sent you back 
to us. That Jerry is a monster.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Uncle Stanhope, “an ugly undisciplined mon- 
ster.” 

“It shows what men can be without religion to soften and control 
them,” said Mrs. Maloney, “victims of the most brutal passions.” 

As they were about to rise from the table, Mr. Maloney cleared his 
throat. All looked at him, for they knew that something was coming. 

“T promised the Sacred Heart,” he said, “that if Willie was restored 
alive and well, I would give you those Stations of the Cross, Father. 
After lunch I will give you a cheque for five hundred dollars; and you 
may. draw on me for another five hundred dollars for any little im- 
provement you want around the Church or School.” 


There was a general clapping of hands. 
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“And I’m going to give you five hundred new books for your ‘Young 
People’s Library’, out of my own money,” said Mrs. Maloney. 

Father Horrell smiled blandly and looked very happy. 

“Did you promise anything, Grace?” 

“Indeed I did. Anne and I promised to make a full set of white 
vestments.” 

“Good,” exclaimed Father Horrell, “I need ’em. What did you 
promise Patrick?” Patrick looked a little confused. 

“T did make a promise, Father, but it was of a spiritual nature.” 

“That’s fine. And what did our little Catherine’ promise?” 

Catherine stole a timid glance at her mother and hesitated. 

“Out with it!’ said Father Horrell. 

“T-I-promised myself, Father, if God will take me.” 

“Glorious! glorious!!”’ and Father Horrell clapped his hands. 

“And Willie—what did you promise, young man?” laying his hand 
gently on Willie’s curls. 

“Nothing, Father,” said Willie looking a little crestfallen, “I reckon 
I’m the black sheep.” 

“Well, my friends,” said Father Horrell, “I thank you from a full 
heart. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 

All were bubbling over with happiness. From Gethsemane they 
were suddenly transported to Thabor. 

Ill. 

After lunch Patrick and Karl disappeared. Uncle Stanhope, after 
these days of nervous tension betook himself to his room for “forty 
winks”. Mr. Maloney shut himself in the library. A great happiness 
had come to him, and he wished to be alone with God to thank Him for 
His great mercies. Mrs. Maloney and the girls were entertaining the 
constant stream of callers and helping Willie to receive all the con- 
gratulations, and listening again and again to the recital of his adven- 
tures, which, I must say, was given in a modest, matter-of-fact way, 
without any signs of boastfulness. By four-thirty the last caller had 
come and gone. Miss Queen had come in about three, and she made 
quite a demonstration over her nephew-to-be, as, in duty bound. She 
and Jimmie Bilkins now went out the front gate together. The grey 
pall of clouds of the early morning had parted about lunch-time, and 
the sun had peeped out, for a while, but there was a moist, clammy 
feeling in the air. About three it became evident that Jupiter Pluvius 
was getting ready for a night’s revel. Far to the south-west and west 
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a low, black, threatening mass of clouds drew nearer and nearer, and 
occasionally there was the muttering of distant thunder. Willie and 
his mother occupied a sofa, he stretched at full length, his head resting 
on his mother’s knee, her fingers toying with his brown curls, her eyes 
fixed upon his countenance. Marguerite and the girls were sitting 
around chatting in low tones, when, suddenly, there came a peremptory 
ring at the door-bell. Grace rose quickly and opened the door. A boy 
stood there panting. 

“Ts—Mr.—Moriarty—here ?”’ 

“Yes, he’s up stairs. Why? What’s the matter? 

“T—want—to—see—him—dquick.” 

Uncle Stanhope soon appeared. 

“Mr.—Moriarity—dere’s—trouble—down—at—de—jail. Sheriff— 
Bouic—says—to—come—down. De—men’s—goin—to—hang—dat— 
Jerry—you—brought—in—dis—mornin’.” 

Uncle Stanhope grasped the situation at once. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll be right down.” 

The listeners inside had also caught the message. Willie bounced 
off the sofa. 

“Mother, they’re going to hang Jerry and he’s not baptized,’ and 
taking Uncle Stanhope’s arm, “Take me with you Uncle Stanhope.” 

Before Mrs. Maloney could interfere both of them bareheaded were 
on their way to the stable. “Twas but a moment to get Black Bess 
already saddled and bridled. Uncle Stanhope mounted, and Willie 
climbed up behind him. As they started down the driveway for the 
street Mrs. Maloney met them. 

“William Tecumseh Maloney!” she screamed. 


“Aw, Bridgie, no harm’ll come to him,” said Uncle Stanhope, and 
off he dashed down the street. All day little knots of men could be seen 
earnestly conversing; at street corners, in front of saloons, at restau- 
rants. Finally, about four-thirty, as if drawn together by magnetism, 
about two hundred collected. A young lawyer jumped on a barrel .and 
delivered an incendiary speech.. Twas like a lighted torch thrown into 
a powder magazine. The mob started, gaining like an avalanche each 
moment. They rushed into the Sheriff’s Office and overpowered him 
taking, by force, the keys of the jail. Rushing across the street to the 
jail they were just about to enter the main door of the jail crowding 
and struggling, when suddenly came the clatter of a horse’s feet. The 
crowd parted and Uncle Stanhope bareheaded dashed up. 
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“Men, stop that,” he shouted. “I took that man prisoner. He’s in 
the custody of the State of Georgia. Give him a fair trial.” 

In the meantime the jail door had been opened and the maddened 
crowd surged in. Uncle Stanhope might as well have talked to a herd 
of wild bulls. Willie had slipped off Black Bess and, in the excitement, 
had crept unobserved between the men into the jail with the crowd. 
Through a long, narrow dark corridor they went up a winding iron 
stairway. On the second floor there was a large room for ordinary 
arrests, and special iron-barred cells for extraordinary criminals. Jerry 
had been locked in the first of these to the right. These cells were 
arranged in a circle. Willie spied him at once. Fortunately the men 
in their blind haste started to the left. They, therefore, had to go 
through all the cells before reaching Jerry. 

“Jerry,” said Willie, “they’re going to hang you.” 

Jerry turned livid and his teeth chattered. 

“Jerry, I want you to know that I’ve got nothing against you. I 
forgive you everything.” 

Jerry looked at the boy in amazement. That was more than his 
crude understanding could take in. The only code he knew was “an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

“Jerry, do you believe there’s a God?” 

“Y-a-a-s, I do.” 

“‘Wouldn’t you want to be a member of God’s own church ?” 

“Ya-as,” replied Jerry, “if I knowed it, there’s so many on ’em.” 

“Jerry are you sorry for your sins?” 

“Yaas if I know how.” 


“Quick Jerry, they’re coming. Say the words after me. O my God, 
I’m very sorry for all my sins, because I love Thee, and I will never sin 
again.” 

Willie could see Jerry’s lips moving, but the din was now some- 
thing terrific. 

“Where’s the d scoundrel?” said one. “Show us the d—— 
brute” said another. “If you ever let him go to trial,” said a third, 
“he’ll get away. Every criminal gets away.” “Yes,” said a fourth, “the 
women even give them bouquets.” “That’s true,” said a fifth, “and 
even if you convict him, some Socialistic governor will pardon him, for 
his vote. To h—1 with such humbug trials.” Then, they spied Jerry. 
There was a savage roar. Jerry stood there trembling from head to 
foot. The door was opened in a trice. They slipped a noose around 
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the unfortunate man’s neck and kicking, cuffing, cursing and dragging 
him along, they rushed down the stairs, out through the long corridor, 
into the open. The storm was just about to break. The wind was 
already roaring through the trees and lifting up great, blinding clouds 
of dust. The dense masses of black ragged clouds were braided with 
fiery chains of lightning. Uncle Stanhope, utterly disgusted, had 
remounted Black Bess, who now stood, a beautiful figure with flying 
mane and tail, snorting and looking with distended eyes at the mad- 
dened mob. His eyes searched the crowd for Willie. Just then Willie 
dashed up to his side. 

“O, Uncle Stanhope, take me away! I can’t bear it.” 

Uncle Stanhope lifted him to the saddle, muttering, “I wash my 
hands of this miserable business,” and Black Bess darted up the street. 
A large gnarled China tree stood in front of the jail. The rope was 
thrown over one of its long black limbs. A hundred willing hands took 
hold and with a terrible cry they jerked the unhappy man into the air, 
where he hung trembling between heaven and earth. A blinding flash 
of lightning seemed to rend the sky followed by a deafening peal of 
thunder and a crash of rattling hail stones as if Heaven were bombard- 
ing the world to pieces. 

W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 

Note—In the August Liguorian, “Uncle Stanhope Entertains.” 


The woman quoted by Emerson in his essay on “Social Aims” as 
saying “that the sense of being perfectly well dressed gives a feeling 
of inward tranquility which religion is powerless to bestow”, does not 
prove that women in general are sillily vain, but rather that the thing 
which some people consider “religion” is hopelessly false. 


Strange to say it is a woman, addressing a congress of women in 
Wellsboro, Pa., who speaks of the problem before the suffragette of 
proving to man “that she is not the feeble-minded creature that her 
fashion-plates and her clothes would indicate . . . as evidence 
of her lofty purpose aims, her personal appearance is not at present 
at all reassuring”. 


A non-Catholic soldier went to the repository and asked for “one of 
those bead necklaces”. What he wanted was a rosary, and he ex- 
plained that his Catholic comrades each had one, and it seemed to make 
them happy. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















A French paper writes: “We have received from two different 
sources, each equally reliable, the account of an event which took place 
on Dec. 4 last. A Trappist priest who had been serving as infirmarian 
was sent as chaplain to a certain regiment. His arrival excited the 
anger of an anti-clerical soldier, who gave vent to his indignation in 
the trenches by saying to his comrades: ‘What do we want with a 
priest here? There is no God. If there be one, may He show His 
power by breaking the gun which I hold in my hand.’ As the man 
spoke, he raised the gun in the air. At that very moment, a bullet 
fired by the enemy broke the barrel of the gun, and the shot rebounded 
and entered the skull of the blasphemer, who fell dead, to the horror 
of the other men in the trench who had witnessed the occurrence.” 


A soldier writes to his mother: 

“My dear little Mother: To-day, my dear, after much waiting 
you shall hear again from your only son. The last weeks were filled 
with suffering and sorrow. I hope this letter finds you enjoying the 
best of health. No, I can no longer conceal from you the fact I lie 
mortally wounded in a lazarette. The good God has chosen me as one 
of His favorites, for He sent me great pain. Suffering and crosses 
are testimonials of God’s love. 


“My dear little Mother! To-day, my dear, I am to cross to the 
hereafter, for my wounds are becoming insufferable. My dear little 
mother, it would pain me if you were to shed even one tear for my 
sake. Be a strong mother! Compare yourself to the dear Mother of 
God ; go to the twelfth station of the Way of the Cross and say with 
the Mother of God: ‘See if there be a sorrow like unto my sorrow!’ 

“I gladly die, for I die for the honor of our Fatherland. But on 
your account dying becomes hard. Still, I am consoled by the thought 
that the great God who gave me to you will also help you to bear my 
loss. True, it is a terribly heavy sacrifice for you. Be consoled, be 
strong ! 

“Once more I say to you, good mother, hearty, hearty thanks for 
all you did for me. May the dear God reward you! Pray much for 
me that the good God may soon take me into heaven. I hope you will 
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soon follow me, and then we will be completely united. I long for 
heaven. 

“Once more, my dearest little mother, be consoled! I embrace 
you in spirit. Receive for the last time a hearty kiss as one last greet- 
ing from your son, D. S. P., who loves you loyally even in death. I 
could not write this letter myself: hence I dictated it to Sister M. She 
will see to it that after my death it will reach you. And now fare- 
well! May we meet in heaven!” 


Jean Bonhomme, his left thigh and left arm broken, and shot in 
nine places, lay on the battlefield of the Marne north of Meaux. All 
night he lay as motionless as the dead about him. Then a cold rain 
set in. When dawn came, the rain revived him and he managed to 
prop himself up against the corpse of a fallen comrade. He was in 
agony and losing blood all the time from his wounds. He tried to 
administer a sort of first aid to himself, but could not, one of his arms 
being broken and paralyzed by the pain. Suddenly, some twenty feet 
away, he saw a soldier moving towards him, crawling very slowly. It 
was a German, judging by the uniform, and, having heard weird 
stories of battlefields, Jean Bonhomme wondered what was going to 
happen. 

When the German reached the side of the Frenchman, he helped 
Jean into a more comfortable position, dressed his wounds as best he 
could under the circumstances with things he took from his own (an 
officer’s) kit. Then he fell back unconscious. The ambulance attend- 
ants found the German dead, both his legs being broken with the 


bones in each pulverized. A bullet through the lungs had completed 
the work. 


In North France some time ago, Emperor William was returning 
from a military conference and met on the field a Franciscan Father 
from Fulda, who had assisted the wounded on the battlefields. He ap- 
proached him, took and shook his hand, and said to him: “You have 


indeed many wishes and messages from my dying comrades to fulfil. 
I thank you.” 


One night during the early part of the war, a number of Priests 
who had been called to the army, were quartered in a public building 
of Cologne. Among them were three young Jesuits who had just been 
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ordained, and who had not yet said their first Holy Mass. Knowing 
that this would probably be for some of them the first and last oppor- 
tunity, they rose early the next morning, and, in the semi-darkness, 
offered up for the first time the Adorable Sacrifice. Their companion 
soldier-Priests knelt around and received, with tears in their eyes, the 
first blessing of these newly ordained Ministers of God. 


Abbé Feval, Parish Priest of Vendre, seeing that one of his parish- 
ioners was being sent to the front, leaving his five children in danger 
of hunger, took pity on the poor father. The priest volunteered to 
take the good man’s place, and accordingly he has already gone to the 
battlefield. 


Slowly the long transport train bound for Luxemburg steams out 
of the West Station at Treves, writes a non-Catholic correspondent, 
Paul Schweder. The train is crowded with Catholic Sisters and 
Brothers going to the battlefields at Longwy and further on. “For 
years,” said a Lutheran lady to me in Treves, “we women, solicitous 
for husband, children, and home, asked ourselves in vain what pur- 
pose could be served today by the isolation of the Sisters from the 
active life of the nation. But now I am satisfied! You have no idea 
of the blessings which flowed in these days from the quiet rooms of 
the convents along the Rhine and Moselle for our entire nation. Like 
Brownies the Sisters have for years piled up incredible amounts of 
stockings, shirts, mufflers, and bandages. They spun flax and heaped 
up entire bolts of linen with which they hastened to the aid of the 
wounded. All honor to the splendid work of the Red Cross and of 
the Imperial Women’s League! But you can tell at a glance whether 
a wounded soldier received first aid in a convent or in a lazarette. In 
the convent every one is washed from head to foot and given clean 
clothes. Not.a speck of dust remains on the torn uniform. When the 
day’s nursing of the wounded is over the Sisters sit down to clean and 
mend the uniforms. In the Red Cross stations this does not seem to 
be always possible. We could not expect such work from our 
pampered girls.” 


“Tis a good thing the fun’ral sermons ar’re not composed in the 
g' g 
confissional.” 
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WHO WILL BE THE PEACEMAKER 





Despite intense pressure brought to bear upon him from both sides 
in turn, one great monarch is still neutral, and will remain neutral to 
the end, the Supreme Pontiff of the Church of God. His own posi- 
tion, made unsufferable by the usurpation of his temporal dominion, 
has been aggravated since the entrance of Italy into the war, for the 
envoys accredited to him by Germany and Austria have left Rome, and 
he is absolutely cut off from all communication with his millions of 
children in these countries. Nevertheless he declined the invitation 
of the King of Spain to transfer his residence to that neutral country, 
in order to give no pretext for the charge of partiality. While holding 
himself strictly neutral, he is anything but indifferent to the sufferings 
of the warring nations, whether among the soldiers or among their 
afflicted families. Indeed he has done more than any one else in the 
world to assuage these sufferings during the ten months that the 
struggle has raged. His good work is so evident and unquestionable 
that, according to universal consent, the Nobel Peace Prize should be 
conferred upon him. May we not hope that when there comes a lull 
in the bloody struggle, the rulers, who have at their disposal the lives 
of millions, will listen to his plea for peace? Rome prints the follow- 
ing list,—the testimonials of the Pope of Rome as the heaven appointed 
Peacemaker : 

Pope St. Leo I (440-461) saved Italy from Attila, King of the 
Huns; St. Gregory I (590-604) secured peace for the Romans from 
Agilulphus, King of the Longobards, and peace between the Oriental 
Emperors and the same monarch; St. Gregory II (715-734) again 
saved Rome from another Longobard king, Luitprand ; Victor II (1055- 
1057) restored harmony between the Emperor Heury III, Baldwin of 
Flanders, and Godfrey of Lorraine; Innocent III (1198-1216) made 
peace between King John of England and Philip Augustus of France; 
Honorius III (1216-1227) between Louis VIII of France and Henry 
II of England; Innocent IV (1243-1254) between the King and People 
of Portugal; Nicholas III (1277-1280) between the Emperor Rudolph 
and Charles of Anjou; John XXII (1316-1334) between Edward II 
of England and Robert of Scotland; Benedict XII (1334-1342) be- 
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tween Edward III of England and Philip de Valois of France ; Gregory 
XI (1370-1378) between the Kings of Portugal and Castille; Nicholas 
V (1447-1453) frequently mediated between Germany, Hungary, and 
Italy ; Innocent VIII (1484-1495) mediated in Muscovy, Austria, and 
England; Alexander VI (1492-1502) peacefully settled the great dis- 
pute between Spain and Portugal over the division of the New World; 
Urban VIII (1623-1644) settled various disputes between heads of 
reigning houses in Italy; Gregory XIII (1572-1585) mediated between 
the Czar of Muscovy and the King of Poland; in our own time Leo 
XIII was chosen as arbitrator between Spain and Germany in the dis- 
pute over the Carolines, and both he and Pius X performed the same 
service for different Republics of South America. And Benedict XV, 
also,—is he not the Vicar of the Prince of Peace? 


THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE 





The sweet girl graduate! Commencement night and her essay 
read, flowers rain around her. But in the midst of the fragrant shower 
she stands, the fairest rose, the purest lily, the gentlest violet of them 
all! 

“Our straining eyes strive in vain,” cries the orator of the evening 
in his apostrophe to her, “to pierce the misty veil enshrouding your 
future. What fitting honors does that dim future hold in store to 
crown your brow? What noble work awaiting the directive influence 
of your transcendent intellect? What Prince Charming worthy to win 
your hand?” Exit orator. 

He has set us wondering about her future too. But our prophetic 
gaze lingers amid—that is—well, anyhow, we wonder whether she is 
going to jump up in the morning and help her tired mother with the 
breakfast, or dawdle in bed, the willing victim of sloth and sensuality. 
We wonder whether she is going to bring home from this seat of 
learning practical knowledge of all the apparently simple duties and 
offices that every good and helpful woman must understand, or whether 
she will come saturated through and through with frivolous, fantastic, 
false ideas of real life and its daily duties. We wonder whether her 
return will mean an increase of peace and happiness in the home and 
of piety in the parish, or whether her selfishness and high notions will 
distress her parents and her addiction to freakish styles and indelicate 
dances scandalize her friends and pain her pastor. We hope for the 
best. 
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A LITTLE GIRL IN THE GREAT WAR 





The French politicians who boasted that they could dispense with 
God in shaping the destinies of the nation, would have sneered at you 
had you told them that their vaunted statecraft was of far less benefit 
to France than the work of a little girl who died at the age of fifteen 
after spending nine years in a Carmelite convent. Yet such is the 
case. The politicians so mismanaged the government—so neglected 
their official duties to persecute priests and nuns—that France was not 
prepared to defend herself when the war began, while, on the other 
hand, fact after fact is reported from the battlefield telling how Sister 
Teresa, the Little Flower of Jesus, works miracles for the protection 
of her countrymen in their hour of deadly peril. 


A STAB IN THE DARK 





A stab in the dark! It’s an ugly, dastardly thing! The victim’s 
utter helplessness makes it so unfair! The precautions taken by the 
assailant to evade recognition or punishment are so cowardly! A stab 
in the dark! Wouldn’t you blush to be guilty of such a thing! 

A band of pure women renounce wealth and pleasure and retire into 
a quiet retreat to pray for the world and to wear out their lives in 
kindly, helpful deeds. The keenest eye can discover no shadow of 
reproach in their conduct. Purity and unselfishness are writ large upon 
their features. Now you come and begin a covert attack upon the only 
point wherein they can be made to suffer, their honor, their fair name. 
Your attack consists in entertaining, without any reasonable grounds, 
the wilful suspicion that they are besmirched with the guilt of hideous 
and revolting crimes. You give them no chance to defend themselves 
against your cruel suspicions, while you—you are safe—no court of 
justice can condemn you for your thoughts, however unjust they may 
be. You are stabbing in the dark. 

The convent inspection laws recently introduced into the legislatures 
of a dozen states show how many of our neighbors are guilty of this 
dastardly deed. The sisters have indeed been vindicated. In Arkansas, 
the first convent inspected was found to be a very haven of virtue 
and peace; in Missouri, where the law miscarried, the Archbishop 
invites the public to inspect any and all convents at their pleasure; in 
Colorado, a legislator votes for the shameful law one week, and the 
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next week he himself is publicly branded by his own wife as an un- 
faithful husband. Yes, the sisters are vindicated ;—but the humiliating 
fact remains that, in this land of ours, the virtuous and the pure are 
surrounded by cowardly assassins ever ready to stab in the dark. 


GOD SEES ME 





“People will see me!” This seems to be about the only deterrent 
from sin in active operation nowadays. The law had to pull the blinds 
or screens from the doors and windows of the saloon to stop apparently 
respectable men from making brutes of themselves over their beer 
glasses ; it had to enforce complete lighting of moving picture theaters, 
parks, and places of amusement, to put a stop to the shameful excesses 
carried on there under cover of the semi-darkness. The latest move- 
ment in this line has been in regard to the “Jitney Bus”. Even the 
“Jitney Bus”, new as it is, is not so new but that its possibilities for 
sinful uses have already been recognized and exploited. Indeed in 
every city where this five-cent luxury takes its musical and odoriferous 
way, the authorities find that they must insist on the interior of the 
vehicle being lighted at night to restrain the scandalous behaviour of 
men and women, boys and girls who are decent and modest while they 
can be seen. 

Time was when parents and teachers impressed indelibly upon the 
minds of growing children the chastening truth, “Wherever I am, God 
sees me!” However in this super-intellectual age of ours, super-bovs 
and super-girls are showing themselves quick to learn from the super- 


men and super-women around them the modern version, “Go out for 
a time—but don’t get caught!” 


A WOMAN TO A GIRL 





Now, look me straight in the eye, young grossamer-head, while I 
tell you what I know. The girl who will flirt with strange men in 
public places, however harmless and innocent it may appear, places 
herself in that man’s estimation upon a level with the most abandoned 
of her sex and courts the same regard . . . Girls, I have seen you 
gather up your roses from their vases at night and fold them away 
in damp paper to protect their loveliness for another day. I have seen 
you pluck the jewels like sun sparkles from your fingers and your ears 
and lay them in velvet caskets which you locked with a silver key for 
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safe keeping. You do all this for flowers which a thousand suns shall 
duplicate in beauty and for jewels for which a handful of dollars can 
reimburse your loss; but you are infinitely careless with the delicate 
rose of maidenliness, which, once faded, no summer shining can ever 
woo back to freshness, and with the unsullied jewel of personal reputa- 
tion, which all the wealth of kings can never buy back again, once lost. 
See to it that you preserve that modesty and womanliness without which 
the prettiest girl in the world is no better than a bit of scentless lawn 
in a milliner’s window, as compared with the white rose in the garden, 
around which the honey bees gather. See to it that you lock up the 
unsullied splendor of the jewel of your reputation as carefully as you 
do your diamonds, and carry the key within your heart of hearts.— 
Mrs. M. E. Holden. 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS 





Cardinal Maff, the leading spirit of the new Italian “Organization in 
Support of the Good Press’, spoke as follows in his cathedral at Pisa 
April 4: “Journalism is at once the creator and the echo of public 
opinion, the ever wonderful artificer of currents that may either save 
or destroy the whole structure of social life. The newspaper of itself, 
therefore, is something indifferent, but it has become a necessary in- 
strument for all who wish to influence civil life, and it is the bounden 
duty of Catholics to use it; for, the enemy of Christian ideals, by means 
of a vastly diffused press, by newspapers more or less anti-Christian, 
is invading the home, the street, the café, the public resort. And not 
merely as a ready and rapid means of propaganda, but as a weapon 
of defence must all Catholics regard the honest Christian paper en- 
dowed with all the advantages and free from all the defects of 
modernity, the paper which reaches places beyond the sound of the 
preacher’s words, of the missionary’s voice, of the warnings of the 
man of conscience and science, the paper which in a trice diffuses 
truth throughout the world and stimulates well-doing.”—Rome. 





IMITATION IS THE TRUEST PRAISE 





“I just dote on those paintings of our blessed Lady,—the Madonnas 
of the ancient masters, you know!” “Oh, I have just read the sweetest 
poem on the ‘Mystical Rose’—the dearest book!” “The Lady altar 
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last night was a dream,—a vision !—a gold medal locket—a mother-of- 
pearl rosary—adorable!!!” 

This is the method sometimes chosen to express devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. If, despite these ecstatic ebullitions, we mark 
that there is more practical esteem for poems on Mary and paintings 
of Mary than for Mary’s humility, purity and charity, for her modesty 
and retirement, for her industry and obedience, then we begin to 
wonder whether—Well, as we wrote in the title of this paragraph, 
“Imitation is the truest praise.” 





WHY I MISSED MASS 





“T missed lass because I was away from home and didn’t know 
where the church was nor what time services would be held.” This 
is a common excuse, especially with travelling salesmen. This excuse 
shows that the man who makes it cares far less for “the one thing 
necessary” than for his worldly interests. He never writes back to 
the firm saying: “I didn’t sell any goods, because I didn’t know where 
the stores were nor when the proprietor would be in.” 

Furthermore, why do not all our Catholic societies do what a few 
of them have already done, viz., see that the schedule of Catholic 
church services is found in all public places, such as, hotels, depots, and 
public libraries. Kind reader, you belong to a Catholic society. Why 
not bring this matter up at the next meeting? 


We are never too old to learn, but lots of us are too young to 
realize it. 


Bishop Schrembs is making a strong plea for the introduction of 
graded readers of plain chant into our parochial schools. May the 
movement prosper and hasten the day that the faithful will be edified 
and the desires of the Sovereign Pontiffs fulfilled by the universal 


practice of congregational singing during the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 


Atrocities in Europe, atrocites in Mexico! Atrocites on land, atro- 
cities on sea! Atrocities on this side, atrocities on that. But with all 
this, not a word of that most horrible atrocity,—the atrocity of the 


well-groomed man who put a penny in the box for the orphans’ col- 
lection ! 
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Catholic Events 

















Three Franciscan nuns were killed and several others wounded 
while removing their orphan charges from the war belt west of Ypres. 
* * * 


Rome has issued a decree forbidding Patriarchs, Archbishops, and 
Bishops to use “titles of nobility, crowns or other secular signs or marks 
that go to show nobility of family or race” in their coat of arms. 

* * * 


Last month W. A. Farmer, a converted Methodist-Episcopalian 
minister and one time missionary to China, was confirmed in the 


Savannah cathedral. 
* * * 


Both this year and last year the honors of the Brooklyn Eagle's 
Spelling Bee were carried off by a pupil of the Catholic schools. 


x x x 


The miracle of the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, 
described in the Liguorian for June, 1914, was repeated this year after 


sixteen minutes of prayer. 
* * 


The Menace publishers are to be tried on the charge of sending 
obsence matter through the mails. They endeavored to have the case 
postponed until next year on the plea that they wished to interview the 
Pope in the meantime. The judge ruled out the plea saying that it 
was not “the Catholic Church that was on trial”. However, for other 
reasons he later on granted the postponment. 


* * * 


The Remington Typewriter Company offered twelve prizes for the 
best work from public and private business schools in New York City. 
The Catholic schools carried off eight of them. 


* 2 * 


A negro of Washington, D. C., a Methodist, foiled the attempt to 
establish a branch of the Guardians of Liberty among the negros of 
that city by rising during the organization meeting and asking why, 
if it was a patriotic society, it had to work in the dark. 

+ * * 

According to the Church Progress there are nearly Forty publica- 

tions in this country whose main object is to slander the Catholic priest- 


hood and sisterhood. 
* * * 


The British Crown has recently appointed a Catholic Notary Pub- 
lic—the first in 360 years. 
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Mr. James Wilson, a Colorado non-Catholic, left $3,000 to the house 
of the Good Shepherd. 


Be * s * 


Father Denis of Baltimore has begun a school in the basement of 
the rectory to teach printing and wood carving to negro boys. The 
gocd priest knows both trades well. 


The anti-clericals secured a promise from the French chamber of 
deputies that the custom of announcing the hour of Mass to the soldiers 
in the trenches would be stopped. 

* * * 

The Pope sent $5,000 each to afflicted Belgium and Poland with 
words of kindest sympathy. 

* * * 


The late Bishop Fox of Green Bay left his entire estate, amounting 
to $25,000 to the diocese. 
s e s 


Another typical anti-Catholic lie has been exposed. In order to 
prejudice certain of the warring nations against the Pope it was 
reported that he was sending out wireless messages from the papal 
observatory. Investigation has proved that the observatory does not 
even possess a wireless equipment. 

* * * 


So far as we could learn the Associated Press did not publish a 
single line about the dedication of the grand St. Paul cathedral. Do 
we need a Catholic press? 

* * * 


Near Greenwood, South Dakota, the Indians will hold a congress 


this summer to commemorate the 75th anniversary of the coming of 
Father De Smet. 


* * * 


The Academy of Our Lady, Chicago, made its commencement day a 
Catholic Press Day. The lectures were given principally on the Catho- 
lic Press, and thousands of copies of Catholic periodicals were secured 
from the publishers and placed in racks for the visitors. This is an en- 
deavor in the right direction. The Catholic school and the Catholic 
press must work together to succeed in their divine mission. 

* * * 


Seventy-five thousand persons attended the military Mass celebrated 
for the nation’s heroes in the League Island Navy Yard, May 23. 
* * * 


Rev. Doctor Gavisk of Indianapolis has been elected president of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
* * x* 


It has been thought prudent for the General of the Jesuits, who is a 
German citizen, to leave Rome. 
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The heirs of the famous catacomb archaelogist, De Rossi, have 


presented all his manuscripts to the Vatican library. Among them are 
26,000 letters from prominent men. 


* * * 


Compton Makenzie, who holds a high place among living authors, 
has recently become a Catholic. 


* * * 


The convent of the Sisters of Mercy at Mena, Ark., was the first 
to be “inspected” under the new inspection law. Unfortunately for 
the bigots, no excuse for a complaint could be found. The sheriff who 


made the inspection declared himself delighted with the existing con- 
ditions. 


* * * 


Archbishop Hanna has been appointed to the see of San Francisco 
and Bishop Glass to the see of Salt Lake City. 


The Knights of Columbus of Milwaukee will build the largest club 
swimming tank in the state. 


* a * 


Emperor William has conferred upon 15 sisters of the Franciscan 
Order the Iron Cross for their self-sacrifice in hospital work. 


* 2 * 


Diplomatic relations are about to be renewed between the Holy See 
and Holland. They were broken off when Holland ceded to the 
objections of Italy and neglected to invite the Pope to send a repre- 
sentative to the Peace Conference at the Hague. Their removal 
augurs that the Pope may have his rightful place in the Peace Confer- 
ence at the close of the war. 

x = s 


The legislature of Pennsylvania has appropriated $94,000 to Catholic 
institutions that are doing charitable work for citizens of all creeds. 


2 x = 


The Comptroller of the Treasury, George E. Downey, has rendered 
a decision which will deprive four Catholic Indian schools in Oklahoma 
of tribal funds heretofore received. 


* * * 


The St. Coletta Institute conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis, at 
Jefferson, Wisconsin, is about to be increased by the addition of a 
new building to cost $50,000. The object of the Institute is to provide 
a home-school where backward children receive a thorough education, 
that is, where they are taught what they ought to know and what will 
be useful to them when they grow older, so that they may become 
useful members of their family, the State and the Church. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign Questions with name and address.) 


Where did your magazine get that 
funny name “Liguorian”? What does 
it mean? 

The Liguorian derives its name from 
Liguori, the family name of St. Al- 
phonsus, the founder of the Redemp- 
torist Order. As this magazine aims 
to propagate Catholic truth and life in 
the spirit of St. Alphonsus it is aptly 
named “The Liguorian”. 

How could the sons of Jacob justify 
their murdering of Sichemites? 

They merely took revenge but made 
no attempt to justify their conduct. 
It was impossible for them to justify 
themselves according to any law, 
human or divine. They committed pre- 
meditated murder on all the inhabi- 
tants of Sichem because one of them 
had wronged their sister. 

Why is it wrong to believe in 
dreams? 

Because it is superstitious and fool- 
ish. They are generally indicative of 
some physical disturbance which 
arouses our memory and imagination 
while our mental powers are at rest. 

What is the difference between a 
temptation and an occasion of sin? 

A temptation is an impulse to do 
wrong, while an occasion of sin is an 
opportunity of doing wrong, which the 
flesh, the world, or the devil use to 
incite us to evil. A temptation is al- 
ways interior, an occasion of sin near- 
ly always external. An occasion of 
sin is always the material cause of a 
temptation and is necessarily associated 
with it. Though a temptation may 
exist without the occasion of sin, it 
can never lead to more than a sin in 
thought or desire without the external 
occasion of doing wrong. 

By the law of selfpreservation we 
are bound to avoid the voluntary occa- 
sion of sin and to resist every tempta- 
tion. It is true that the battle of life 
must come to a crisis in the form of 
temptation. But it is equally true that 
he that loveth the temptation shall 
perish in it, and that he that relies on 
his own strength instead of having re- 
course to prayer in serious temptation 
will succumb to it. 


I am troubled with bad thoughts and 
ear I commit sin without knowing it. 
Can you tell me when the temptation 
becomes a sin? 

Rest assured that you can never 
commit sin without knowing it and 
willing it. As long as you do not 
cause the bad thoughts by dangerous 
reading or association they may annoy 
you and give you an opportunity of 
merit, but their mere presence and 
violence do not constitute a sin. Even 
though they may arouse your passions, 
the mere impulse or hankering to do 
wrong is not wrong till you advert to 
their evil tendency and consent to them 
or yield to them in your will. Do not 
be disturbed, then, even though these 
bad thoughts harrass you on every 
side, even though they have taken pos- 
session of your memory and imagina- 
tion before you were aware of their 
presence. For, if you despise them as 
scon as you recognize them and take 
refuge in the Sacred Heart of Jesus or 
in the protection of Mary, you com- 
mit no sin but perform an act of virtue 
that will be more meritorious in hea- 
ven than a whole day of fidelity in 
the service of God without temptation 
and without victory over the enemies 
of your salvation. 

I work in a factory where I hear 
much obscene language. I would quit 
if I could find another position. What 
shall I do? 

Fortify yourself by cultivating the 
habit of recollection and prayer while 
performing your own work conscien- 
tiously so that you may be deaf, dumb, 
and blind to your surroundings and 
not yield to the allurement of tempta- 
tion that may arise. The influence of 
your example and personality ought 
then to make itself felt. A respectful 
protest will help, and at times it may 
be advisable to lodge a complaint with 
the officials. 

I am going to marry soon, and I 
hate to have my name read out in 
church. Is it wrong to ask fora dis- 
pensation so that the Banns will not 
be published? 

If you have reason to fear that your 
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name may appear on the police records 
if it is uttered above a whisper in 
public by all means speak to your 
pastor about it. Otherwise consider 
it the greatest honor, next to having 
your name recorded in the Book of 
Life, to have it proclaimed from the 
altar with public approbation. 

What assurance have we that the 
Church will last to the end of time? 

We have the promise of the Savior 
that He will abide with His Church 
unto the end of time, His prophecy 
that the powers of hell will not prevail 
against her, and the mission of the 
Holy Ghost to keep her in the way of 
holiness and truth. 

What is really the difference between 
a venial and a mortal sin? 

There is the same difference between 
a venial and a mortal sin as there is 
between slighting and insulting a 
friend. A slight cools the ardor of 
friendship; a venial sin lessens the 
love of God in our hearts. An insult 
severs the bonds of friendship; a 
mortal sin destroys the charity that 
unites us to God. By mortal sin we 
rebel against God, as the Israelites did 
in the desert, and treat Him with base 
contempt and vile ingratitude, we turn 
from Him the one true God, and wor- 
ship the idol of our sinful gratifica- 
tion; we turn from the narrow way 
that leads to life eternal and start on 
the broad way that leads to perdition; 
finally, we throw away the liberty of 
children of God, renounce Jesus Christ 
our Mediator and surrender ourselves 
as the slaves of Satan. 


How can the mercy of God be above 
all His works when there is so much 
misery in the world? 

The misery in the world was not 
planned by God, but introduced by 
original sin, differentiated and multi- 
plied by actual sin, and insisted on by 
the perverse free will of man, so that 
God must give His reluctant consent 
to it. Though He respects man’s free 
will, our God of goodness and mercy 
does all He can to bring good out of 
evil, and to change the curse of human 
misery into spiritual and temporal 
blessings. 

How often may a sin be committed 
before it becomes a habit? 

That depends on the sin and the cir- 
cumstances in which it is committed. 
According to the teaching of St. 
Thomas one act may beget the habit 
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of sin, especially if it consists in de- 
liberately indulging our predominant 
passion. 

When I went to confession some 
time ago the priest told me I did not 
need to confess a certain thing be- 
cause it was an imperfection. Could 
he possibly be in the right? 

Certainly. Only actual sins are mat- 
ter for confession. I suspect you be- 
long to that class of penitents who try 
to parade their sanctity by confessing 
faults and imperfections indiscrimi- 
nately, and then do not pay sufficient 
attention to their purpose of amend- 
ment. As an imperfection is only an 
indeliberate, or involuntary transgres- 
sion of a commandment, it is matter 
for examination, direction and amend- 
ment, but never for sacramental con- 
fession. Let yourself be guided by 
your confessor and you will progress 
in virtue with ease and security. 


What did our Savior mean when He 
said: “he that shall speak against the 
Holy Ghost it shali not be forgiven 
him, neither in this world, nor in the 
world to come’? Are some sins too 
great to be forgiven? 

As the mercy of God is infinite no sin 
can be too great to be forgiven. But to 
obtain forgiveness repentance is re- 
quired on the part of the sinner. Jesus 
spoke the words you have quoted after 
the Pharisees had deliberately accused 
Him of casting out devils by the power 
of Satan. Directly He wished to say 
that any one that maliciously closes 
his eyes to the light of religious truth, 
or that deliberately abuses the grace 
and the mercy of God, or that is con- 
sumed with envy at the spiritual good 
of his neighbor, will not easily be sorry 
for his sin and will not obtain pardon 
as long as he is unrepentant. Indirect- 
ly Jesus confirms in these words the 
doctrine of the eternal pains of hell as 
well as the doctrine of the existence of 
purgatory where venial sins are for- 
given and atoned for. 

What did the Savior mean by “I say 
tc you that every idle word that men 
snall speak, they shall render an ac- 
ccunt for it on the day of judgment? 

The Savior was still speaking to the 
Pharisees who had blasphemed the Holy 
Ghost. He meant to say “Remember, 
you will have to render an account on 
judgment day for every useless word 
you utter. How much more, then, will 
you be held accountable for your 
calumnies and blasphemies ? 
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Some Good Books 














Address on the “Administration of 
Baptism”, by Rev. A Schulte, is the 
reprint of an address delivered before 
the Guild of Sts. Luke, Cosmas and 
Damian of Philadelphia. After a brief 
introduction on the Sacraments in gen- 
eral he comes to his subject Baptism. 
The one thing the author had in view 
was evidently to make his address prac- 
tical and useful. So it is. The physi- 
cian, or nurse or midwife or in fact 
any mother, will here find all that is 
necessary to know to baptize in case 
when a priest, from propriety or other- 
wise, cannot be had to perform the 
ceremony. And not only the how—but 
the why of it: it is a duty for all con- 
cerned toward the infant and toward 
God. The pamphlet can be had from 
the Author, Overbrook, Montgomery 
Co., Penn., at 5c a copy. 

In his “Bible Narratives” Rev. Corne- 
lius J. Warren, C. Ss. R., has given us 
in as many chapters ten selections from 
the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. To many chapters he has added 
more recent examples showing how the 
lessons taught in the Sacred Volume 
may be put into practice in every day 
life. The book is well adapted to 
awaken interest in the historical figures 
of the Old Law and so lead Christians 
to a more frequent use of the Sacred 
Writings. The many illustrations in- 
serted are very aptly chosen. The book 
may be obtained from the Mission 
Church Press, Boston, Mass. (Price 
not given.) 

The contents of Rev. Ferreol Gir- 
ardey’s book, called “Sermon Matter,” 
consist partly of fully developed ser- 
mons and partly of useful sketches of 
sermons. Its subjects are divided into 
five series. The Love of God; the 
Love of Our Neighbor; the Blessed 
Eucharist; the Sacrament of Penance, 
and the Seven Capital Sins. Each 
series is capable of bein» used for a 
Lenten Course, or a Novena, or a 
Parish or Sodality Retreat. Although 
destined principally for the use of the 
Clergy, it may be profitably read at 
home by the laity, especially by such 
persons as seldom have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the word of God. 
The publisher, B. Herder, 17 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo., has given us a 


well printed and neatly bound book. 
Price, $1.50. 

It is really surprising, not to say 
miraculous, how the small unknown 
chapel of St. Anne de Beaupré in 
Canada, built centuries ago, should 
have developed in the course of years 
into what is now justly styled the 
Rival of Lourdes. During the sum- 
mer months, thousands of pilgrims of 
all classes and conditions in life, from 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada, flock to this famous basilica 
to lay their petitions at the feet of the 
Good St. Anne. In 1914 there were 
240,0000 pilgrims who visited this cele- 
brated shrine. All who intend to make 
the pilgrimage to St. Anne de Beaupré 
will be interested to know that a 
souvenir photograph album of the 
shrine and surroundings has been pub- 
lished. A booklet accompanies this 
album in which the history of this 
world renowned place of pilgrimage is 
narrated. The photograph album and 
booklet can be had on application to 
the Redemptorist Fathers, St. Anne de 
Beaupré, Canada. 

“The Message of Moses and Modern 
Higher Criticism” 1s a reprint in pamph- 
Iet form of a lecture delivered recentl 
by Rev. Francis E. Gigot, D. D., the well 
known Scripture scholar. In the 35 
pages of this booklet we have a clear, 
comprehensive view of the literary and 
historical arguments to show that the 
Pentateuch agrees with the general 
contemporary Jewish and Christian 
traditions. We hope the author will 
soon have the opportunity to give us 
in book form the result of his re- 
searches on the particular points 
touched upon in the footnotes of this 
pamphlet. Published by Benziger 
Bros., 36 Barclay St, New York. 
Price, 15 cents, 

We have just learned that “Father 
Tim’s Talks with the People He Met” 
will be out in July. Readers of The 
Liguorian are acquainted with Father 
Tim’s interesting, practical and solid 
talks and will more than welcome them 
in book form. The present collection 
of Talks are a reproduction of Fr. 
McEnniry’s articles in preceding num- 
bers of The Liguorian, and is published 
by B. Herder, St. Louis. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















Miss Yallerby—‘Dat Percy Moking- 
ton kin play de mos’ intoxicatin’ an’ 
heabenly music on his banjo. O, my!” 

Clarence Coonley (sneeringly) — 
“Huh! I guess ragtime am about dat 
man’s limit!” 

Miss ,Yallerby (warmly )—* ’Tis, eh? 
Yo’ jes’ oughter ter hear dat man gib 
an imertation ob a Spring chicken 
a-sizzlin’ on de pan er a hungry pickan- 
ninny eatin’ a watehmillyun! Talk 
about yo’ real music!” 


They could not play cards on Noah’s 
Ark, because Noah sat on the deck. 





“Harold, you musn’t eat all the pea- 
nuts even if you are pretending to be a 
monkey. You must give sister some.” 

“But, mother, I’m pretending she’s 
some kind o’ animal wot doesn’t eat 
peanuts.” 


Magistrate—Why didn’t you speak 
to your wife for a whole year? 

Prisoner—I didn’t want to interrupt 
her. 


“Never ask leading questions when 
examining your pupils. Do not hint at 
the answers. Make the learner find 
them unassisted.” 

This is how the young lady teaching 
Greek history obeyed the rule: 

“Willie, who dragged whom how 
many times around the walls of what?” 


“D’ye ken Mac fell in the river on 
his way hame last nicht?” 


“You don’t mean to say he was 
drowned?” 

“Not drowned, mon, but badly di- 
luted.” 


Mike (in bed, to alarm clock as it 
goes off)—“I fooled yez that time. I 
was not aslape at all.” 


Teacher—Why, Willie, 
lems are all wrong! 
trouble? 

Willie—I don’no. I worked awful 
hard before I could even get ’em 
wrong, 


these prob- 
What is the 


There were some questions in geog- 
raphy required in the preliminary ex- 
aminations for law students who as- 


pired to admission to the bar. “Name 
ten animals that live in the Arctic 
zone.” One young man wrote: “Five 
polar bears and five seals. N. B.—Per- 
mit me to call your attention to the 
fact that the question does not specify 
that the animals should be of different 
varieties.” He passed. 


“Is you got money in the bank?” 

“Well, I ain't said I isn’t, has I?” 

“Well, I haven’t asked yuh, ain’t you 
isn't? Ise askin’ yuh ain’t you is.” 





“There seems to be a strange affinity 
between a darkey and a chicken. I 
wonder why?” said Jones. 

“Naturally enough,” replied Brown. 
“One is descended from Ham and the 
other from eggs.” 





“Have you chosen a name for your 
little daughter yet?” 

“Yes. We've decided to call her 
Clotilde.” 

“That’s a pretty name. 
decide on it?” 

“My wife said that was the one she 
wanted.” 


How did you 


The mother of a girl baby, herself 
named Rachel, told her husband that 
she was tired of the good old names 
borne by most of the feminine mem- 
bers of the family, and she would like 
to give the little girl a name entirely 
different. She wrote on a slip of 
paper, “Eugenie,” and asked her hus- 
band if he didn’t think that was a 
pretty one. 

The father studied the name for a 
moment and then said: 

“Vell, call her Yousheenie, 
don’t see vat you gain by it.” 


but I 


A husband who invariably spent his 
evenings at the club was somewhat 
overcome with remorse one evening 
which he happened to Spend in his 
wife’s presence. 

“Do you know, my dear,” he said, 
affectionately, “I never get tired of 
looking at that photograph of yours.” 

“Why don’t you have it framed and 
hung up in the club?” she inquired, 
without raising her eyes from her book. 








